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A NOTABLE DRAMATIC EVENT 


The recent production at the Harvard Stadium, under the auspices of the University, of Schifler’s play, “The Maid of Orleans,” with Miss Maude 
Adams in the role of Joan of Arc, was upon a remarkable scale of spectacular magnificence and completeness of detail. It was witnessed by 
an audience drawn from many cities, and comprising more than fifteen thousand spectators. Thirteen hundred players took part in the performance 
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Comment 


‘ Senator Lodge Roars Gently 

We have had time and again the spectacle of 
tariff reform, for-revenue-only Senators pleading 
for protection; and it is always edifying. Of 
course the protection they wanted was: only inci- 
dental. It was Senator Lopae who remarked, with 
his customary sarcastic smile, that he couldn’t help 
being amused at the way a duty which would be 
avowedly protective above Mason and Dixon’s 
Line becomes a mere revenue duty the minute one 
crosses that line. Now we have the spectacle of a 
thoroughgoing, high-protectionist Senator, to wit, 
Senator Lopar himself, pleading for free trade. 
Of course the free trade he wants is not in every- 
thing, only in hides; but arguing for it brings a 
great change over the Massachusetts Senator him- 
self and over his style of oratory. His favorite 
weapon, sarcasm, is cast aside. He does not sneer 
at a’ single reformer of any description. Even his 
haughty mien and awe-inspiring gloom are aban- 
doned, So far is he from scorning other people’s in- 
consistencies that he humbly confesses at the very 
cutset that he is going to be inconsistent himself. 
Senators may-tax him with it—as they do, very 
promptly—but he will not respond in kind. They 
may strike, but he will not strike back. Any puny 
whipster among them who wants his sword for the 
time being can get it. His constituents want the 
fifteen-per-cent. duty on hides taken off; and he pro- 
poses to do what he can to get them what they 
want, even if it actually means talking the sort 
of thing the Democrats talk, and the college pro- 
féssors, and the other weaklings who haven’t the 
robustness te breathe the bracing air of practical 
polities. 


And Sacrifices His Habits to Hides 

That sort of thing he accordingly proceeds 
to talk—just as if he believed it. He re- 
peats the absurd Democratic statement that the 
duty on hides has raised the price of shoes to that 
mythical individual, the ultimate consumer. But 
that is not all: having resolved to humiliate him- 
self conipletely, he actually professes to believe in 
that children’s bogey, a trust. He consents to 
see a ghost, joins Miss Ip, Tarneit, and discovers 
that the meat trust, the true beneficiary of the 
duty, is setting up tanneries, getting control of 
the hide market, and threatening to take over not 
only the tanning business, but the boot and shoe 
itself. That, it is true, is as far as he 
zoes. He does not quite cap the climax of ab- 
<urdity. If he did, he would point out that the 
meat trust is doing this behind the low-tariff wall 
of fifteen per cent. ad valorem, and ask what we 
might expect of other trusts operating behind walls 
that run up to fifty or a hundred or a hundred 
and tifty per cent. But he has done enough, sure- 
lv, to prove to his Lynn neighbors that they have 
a Senator they can depend on. He talked enough 
tariff-reform «doctrine to keep himself busy an- 
<wering protectionist gibes for many a long day 
to come. He will.have the huniliation of hearing 
himself quoted—and quoted as himself quoting 
with approval sueh a snivelling, unpractical re- 
former as L. Doveias—by every Demo- 
eratic stumper in the next campaign in Massa- 
chusetts. Devetion could no farther go—even in 
the shoe business. * 
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None so Blind as Those Who Won’t Reduce 

Apropos of the smashing of a great lock in a 
Canadian canal by a steamship engineer’s mistake, 
the lately said: 

Take notice, Mr. ALpricu, that your tariff locks, too, 
are liable to sudden smash. Lower the levels, sir; 
lower them! Up they have climbed at every chance 
this long time. Up you want to put them still farther. 
BLAINE said, “ Put them down!” McKINLEey said, 
“Put them down!” Tart says, “ Put them down!” 
Are you waiting till some headstrong engineer bucks 
through them? 

In the New York Journal of Commerce “a 
financier of more than national reputation” em- 
bellishes the same warning with a more specific 
terror, to wit: 

Mark my words, if President Tarr fails to cure 
corporate evils, if he allows the tariff to be patched up 
in a way that will not materially benefit the consumer, 
if we (financial interests) fall back into our old 
defiant ways, then by the end of four years there will 
be such an overwhelming uprising that Mr. RoosEVELT 
will be sent back to Washington to complete the task 
that he failed to perform during his last administra- 
tion. And next time the methods insisted upon may 
not be mild. 


Votes 

The Senate vote increasing the duty gn pine- 
apples 128 per cent. aver the House rate was 34 
to 30, Mr. Roor voting no; also Mr. ALprRICH. 
The vote for the reciprocity provision for free coal 
from Canada was 28 to 44, Mr. Roor voting aye, 
but not Mr. Atpricu, nor yet Messrs. Lopae, 
Crane, Hate, GaLuincer, and the New England 
Senators generally. Judging by the votes of her 
Senators, New England does not need the Nova 
Scotia coal for her factories. The Republican 
Senators who voted for it ‘besides Mr. Roor) 
were Bristow, La and other 
progressives. 

We shall know very shortly now in what degree 
the pains and formalities the Senate has taken with 
the tariff have meant business. The trouble prom- 
ises to-come to conference this week, and then we 
shall know the worst. Meanwhile it is very hot, 
too hot to speculate how particular things like 
the President’s proposed tax on corporation earn- 
ings will look when the conferees have got through 
with them. Congress has had a strong meteor- 
ological hint that Washington is a hot city and 
it is time to leave it. It is much cooler at Beverly 
Farms, and the golf is good there. 


The Georgia Strike Arbitration 

The issues raised hy the so-called “ race strike ’ 
on the Georgia Railroad have gone to a board 
of arbitration, and the choice of arbitrators gives 
some hope of'a really judicial treatment of the 
contest between the striking white firemen and 
the road. Only one of the arbitrators, Congress- 
man Harpwick, who was chosen by the firemen, is 
in active politics, Col. Himary A. Hernert, 
of Alabama, chosen by the road, although formerly 
in Congress and once in the Cabinet, long since 
retired from public life, and his record, his char- 
acter, and his age incline us to believe that he will 
turn to his present task thoughtfully, conscien- 
tiously, and free from passion and low prejudice. 
Chancellor Barrow of the University of Georgia, 
chosen by the other two, though less well known 
to the country, is a man who could not atford, even 
if he were so inelined, to ignore the distinctly 
moral questions involved in the arbitration. We 
shall be disappointed if that best sentiment and 
intelligence of the South which has already come 
into play on this controversy does not have great 
weight with a board so constituted. 

It is well, however, not to underestimate the 
difficulty of the situation, The strikers, present- 
ing their case threugh counsel, have sqfRarely de- 
manded that the road cease altogether to employ 
negro firemen. They make that demand on sev- 
eral grounds. One is that negroes have not in- 
telligence enough to be good firemen, and that 
employing them makes danger for the travelling 
public. The experience of many Southern roads 
for many years ought to be sufticient to determine 
how much truth there is in this contention. An- 
other is, that public sentiment along the line of 
the road demands the exclusion of negroes from 
the locomotive cabs. This we trust the board will 
have the courage and justice to disregard. A third 
is entitled to more respect. It is pointed out that, 
since negro firemen are being promoted to be engi- 
neers, they in the long run, by the present rule of 
seniority, get the best runs and keep them. They 
thus not only keep white firemen down, but also, 
it is alleged, prevent them from getting the train- 
ing needed to fit them for their future work as 
engineers. This contention, we think, has some 
force; but surely the trouble can be remedied 
without such a drastic measure as forbidding the 
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road to employ negro firemen at all. To take that 
course would be in effect to say that because the 
railroad already discriminates against the negro 
it must discriminate against him some more. If 
such reasoning is applied to Southern industries 
as a whole, where will it end ? 


The True Source of Justice ; 

We do not believe the better people of the South 
will accept such reasoning, or consent that the 
negro shall be dealt with in such a spirit. Per- 
haps he will lose his case before this particular 
board of arbitration. We hope not; but we should 
not take even that as proof that the sentiment in 
favor of giving him justice, particularly in in- 
dustrial questions, has not grown stronger rather 
than weaker in the South. There are too many 
hopeful signs. We found one the other day in 
a decision of the Supreme Court of Alabama 
heavily muleting a sheriff of Mobile County for 
not taking sufficient precautions to prevent the 
lynching of a negro prisener. Not only did the 
court sustain the verdict of the lower court finding 
the defendant guilty, but it charged him up with 
the costs, amounting to a large sum of money. 
Such a decision, sustained by public opinion in 
the South, is worth more as preventive of future 
lynchings than all the editorials our neighbor, the 
Evening Post, has ever printed on the subject. 
When the Southern judges and Governors and pub- 
lic say to Southern sheriffs that they have got to 
prevent lynchings, they will be prevented. Of 
course it follows that the courts and the Governors 
and the public are all at fault so long as lynchings 
are permitted to occur. That is true, and we have 
no disposition to spare them the criticism they 
deserve. But the main point is that if the thing 
is to be stopped, it is they who have the power to 
stop it. 


An Englishman's View 

That is not a view of the situation which is 
likely to content people’ with clear ideas about 
justice. It is not satisfying to people who do not 
live “down South” to be told that one race down 
there is getting more and more disposed to grant 
the other race certain privileges and immunities 
and guarantees which most Americans and Eng- 
lishmen enjoy as a matter of course. One does 
not like, in America, to admit the fact of any 
kind or degree of inequality as between Amer- 
icans. It suggests a wicked sort of complacency 
with injustice to talk of progress toward such a 
ihing as securing a fair trial, according to the 
established forms, for a man accused of crime, 
no matter what the crime may be. But facts are 


. stubborn things; and the situation in the South 


as regards the two races is primarily a fact—and 
a fact of pretty long standing. Mr. WituiaMm 
ARCHER, an uncommonly acute English observer 
and critic, has been having a look at it, and walk- 
ing around it, and trying to size it up; and Amer- 
icans inclined to take it too lightly would do well 
to ponder what he says of it in the July McClure’s. 
Decidedly, Mr. Arcuer does not take it lightly. 
On the contrary, he pronounces it “so real and 
so dishearteningly difficult that nothing but an al- 
most superhuman wisdom, energy, and courage will 
ever effectually deal with it.” That is pretty strong 
Janguage; but we prefer it to merely superficial 
optimism. We are inclined to dismiss most Eng- 
lish comment on our affairs as hopelessly un- 
sympathetic and ill-informed; but however one 
may disagree with this particular English critic, 
no one who reads him can deny that he has got 
under the skin of our most difficult problem. His 
solution of it is, to set up a separate negro State 
to which all the Southern negroes shall be can- 
signed, very much as we once consigned the In- 
dians to the Indian Territory. We hardly think 
that feasible; but people with easier solutions who 
read this profoundly thoughtful essay are likely to 
find themselves disturbed. 


Bishop McFaul Slamwhangs the Colleges 

Very wide advertisement has accrued to Dr. 
McFaut, the Roman Catholie bishop of New 
Jersey, as the consequence of remarks quoted in 
the newspapers from his Commencement address 
at St. Francis Xavier's College in New York. 
Condemning the disposition of Roman Catholic 
parents to let their boys go to the great non- 
sectarian universities, the Bishop said: 

What we want is to send them to Catholic schools 
where we teach them the commandments. Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton are undermining faith and teach- 
ing immorality. If the Catholics who are sending 
their sons to these universities knew of the rascalitv, 
immorality, and the disrespect for womankind that is 
being taught in these institutions they would tear 
down the buildings. 
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Later, in response-to interrogation by reporters, 
the Bishop generously included in his condemna- 
tion Columbia, Pennsylvania, Syracuse, and all 
the other colleges mentioned in a series of articles 
lately published in the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
So far as heard from, the colleges concerned are 
not violently excited by the Bishop’s charges. 
The magazine articles which gave the charges 
all the basis they have were of the muck-raking 
type, and designed to combine the maximum of 
sensation with the minimum of fact. We recall 
the articles, and think the Bishop was more im- 
pressed by them than he should have been. As a 
rule, the Catholic clergy object to having the 
Catholic boys go to the big non-sectarian uni- 
versities. Having provided colleges of their own 
where they can train boys to suit themselves, 
they naturally want all the boys of Catholic 
families to go to those colleges and herd ex- 
clusively with Catholic youth. But a good many 
of the boys don’t want to do that, and their par- 
ents won’t compel them to. The boys don’t want 
to be socially separate and restricted in their 
studies and experience, and so the Catholic col- 
leges lose a good many likely young fellows whom 
they dislike very much to spare. That seems to 
be all*there is to Bishop McFavuv’s onslaught. It 
does little credit to his judgment, and will hardly 
please the more sagacious of his brethren. No 
sect or denomination in this country is able to 
keep all its young men in the educational folds 
provided for them. As we see it, nothing is bet- 
ter for Catholic education in this country than a 
lively competition of non-sectarian education. 
If Bishop McF aut, and those who feel as he does, 
could have their way, we believe it would be a 
damage to their Church and not a gain. Some 
of the strongest, ablest, and most faithful and in- 
fluential Catholics in the country, and especially 
in New York, are graduates of the non-sectarian 
iniversities. 


The Italian Problem 

One of the interesting problems that await 
solution in many parts of the country, and espe- 
cially hereabouts, is the adjustment of the Italian 
to the habits and requirements of our civilization. 
We like the Italian as a laborer, like him fairly 
well even as a citizen: but as a sojourner he has 
points that are not gatisfactory. He comes, for 
the most part, from southern Italy, and his train- 
ing there seems to have qualified him very im- 
perfectly to appreciate our institutions. He be- 
lieves to excess in self-defence and in personal re- 
prisals, and is distrustful of law and legal methods. 
When he is good he is very liable to be victimized 
Ly the bad men of his race, and when he is bad 
he is bad in an underhand, violent, grand-opera 
way that is a scandal to our citizens. In various 
villages about New York where large numbers af 
Italians are employed, especially out on the line 
of the new aqueduct, we hear of much perplexity 
and consultation of citizens about the preservation 
of the peace. In an ordinary American village 
there is about one ppliceman, whose duty it is to 
shoo off tramps, and occasionally to conduct some 
more than usually intoxicated person to the lock- 
up. -But where gangs of Italians are employed 
things happen that are quite beyond the village 
policeman’s reckoning. Folks are held up on the 
road and their money taken from them. Mis- 
understandings about wages or employment are 
very liable to happen, largely because the laborers 
do not understand the language of the country 
or else do not believe what is told them. When 
a foreman has a disagreement with a gang of 
fifty Italians, and each Italian produces a long 
knife and prepares to use it in argument, the 
place for the town policeman is of course in his 
cellar. 

In the course of time our Italian friends who 
stay here will be assimilated and Americanized, 
and learn to do right as we do right, and wrong 
as we do wrong. Schooling in our public schools 
will make an enormous 0 ator those who 
get it. But meanwhile, and specially in com- 
munities where large bands of Italians come and 
go according to the call of the labor market, better 
local provision will have to be made for taking 
care of them. No American village, certainly no 
suburban community hereabouts, is going to ac- 
cept for long, and endure: the thought that persons 
using its highways are liable to be stopped and 
robbed by Sicilian banditti. 


Converting the Chinese 

In the matter of the American girl teacher, 
Este Sicet, who was murdered by her Chinese 
lover, no better sénse has been spoken than is 
attributed by the papers to Miss Heten 
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of the Clark Mission im Worth Street. For fifteen 
years, Miss CLARK says, she has protested against 
white women attempting to Christianize Chinese, 
and she declares that there are more women mis- 
sionaries degraded by Chinese men than there 
are Chinese converted. Miss CLARK goes on to 
say: 

It is the attraction of sex that predominates in 
both cases, not that of religion. Despite all that is 
in the papers, the public does not see the other side— 
the Chinese side. The pictures that I have seen are of 
young, vain, frivolous white women deliberately flirting 
with and leading on their Chinese pupils. 

But eonsider what a puzzle such a woman must be 
to the Chinese, of a race totally unaccustomed to any 
freedom for women. Is it strange that they misjudge 
behavior that even an American man would questio”? 

As to what subtle attraction causes the downfall of 
the white woman missionary I do not know. The 
Chinaman is a mystic, but not romantic—not in the 
sense that would appeal to women. 

The only light I can see is in what might be called 
the gallantry of the Chinese, their kindness and gentle- 
ness to women. 

Does any one realize that more than half of the 
women of the underworld who come to Chinatown and 
make their homes there, are there because Chinese are 
more kind to them than white men? It is true. I 
have seen it; seen Chinese practically married to these 
women, the slaves of opium, treating them with 
patience and consideration. Maybe it is this gentleness 
which appeals. I know not what else. 


Practically all the Chinese in this country are 
living isolated from the women of their own race. 
They are about as dangerous associates for young 
girl ‘missionaries, and the girl missionaries are 
about as dangerous company for them, as could 
be conceived. For American women who are in- 
terested in the Christianization of the Chinese 
the place to work is in China and among the 
Chinese women. There there is a vast deal to do, 
but among the Chinese men who live here there 
is no work in which young women may safe- 
ly engage. Of all the Fastern countries China is 
in these days the most attractive to missionaries 
of discernment and devotion. In the Chinese they 
see the best and strongest human material in the 
East, and the race that promises under Western 
influence and leading to develop the greatest ef- 
ficiency and the highest character. Westernize, 
Christianize China by all means. She is ripe 
for it and needs it. But keep American girls out 
of the Chinese missions in this country. Miss 
CiaRK is right about that when she says, “ White 
women must leave the lives of Chinese alone.” 


A Matter of Promotion 

The recent appointment of a layman to be 
President of Dartmouth College, an institution 
which has always except once before had clergy- 
men for its presidents, has caused some remark 
in the papers and elsewhere upon the current 
tendency to choose laymen for college presidents, 
instead of clergymen, as formerly. The clergy gave 
the colleges some great presidents. Indecd, near- 
ly aJl the great presidents the colleges got, up to 
fifty, years ago—Mark Hopkins, Nort, 
a splendid group of them—were clergymen, and 
nearly all the less notable presidents were clergy- 
men also. A very eminent example of the clerical 
college president was Dr. Tucker of this same 
Dartmouth, whose successor is a layman. But 
now the clerical profession is evidently losing its 
hold on the office of college president. It is to 
be regretted on one account. It narrows the chance 
of promotion for the able ministers. That is a 
pity because the ministerial profession is not now 
as prosperous or as attractive as it ought to be, 
and can ill spare anything that makes it look 
better to likely young men. But on another ac- 
count the change is natural and not to be re- 
gretted. The profession of teacher is‘a rising one, 
hardly less devoted and not less important than 
the profession of minister, and it needs and de- 
serves all the possibilities of promotion that be- 
long to it. So long as the college presidents are 
chosen from the ranks of the teachers there can- 
not be just regret, for it is a case of promotion 
in line. 


A Game That Can’t Go On 

We spoke last week of the prospective improve- 
ments in naval warfare that promise to result from 
the navigation of the air, and of the likelihood 
that they will presently make the whole naval in- 
dustry so ridiculously elaborate and costly that 
the world will have to drop it. So be it, and 
when navies are checked, armies will be checked 
too. War materials and preparations can’t go 
on indefinitely costing so much more than the 
nations can afford to pay. A despatch from 
Berlin says that the doctors of finance in that 
learned capital are considering with glum faces 
the ultimate effect of government expenditure at 
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the present rate on the growth of Germany's 
wealth. | They compute, it seems, the aggregate. 
yearly savings of the German people at about a 
billion dollars. And now the Reichstag is asking 
for new taxes to the amount of $120,000,000 a year 
in addition to very heavy taxes already existing. 
The fiscal need of putting a brake on human fool- 
ishness is obvious. The argument for the abolition 
ot the egregiously expensive nonsense called war 
comes home persuasively nowadays to the pocket 
of every taxpayer. Everybody, even our backers 
of profuse national expenditure and the main- 
tenance of a high protection tariff, sees that the 
game cannot long be played at the present rate 
of expenditure. 


What Is Orthodoxy ? 

It begins to look as if the dictionary-makers 
would have to frame a new definition for ortho- 
doxy before long. A few weeks ago the Chicago 
Baptists refused to turn down Professor Foster 
in the face of his repudiation of the authority of 
the Scriptures and his denial of the Deity of 
Christ, and now the Presbytery of New York 
admits to the pulpit young Mr. Brack of Edin- 
burgh, who accepts the story of Apjm and Eve 
only as a figure, “not in its literal sense,” 
knowledges the divinity of Christ but not the 
Virgin birth, and does “not believe in the flesh- 
and-blood resurrection.” Substantially, as we make 
them out, both Professor Foster and Mr. Biack 
subscribe to the Unitarian theory, and it is not 
so long ago that Unitarians were denied admis- 
sion to Baptist and Presbyterian pulpits on the 
ground that their faith was not that of Chris- 
tianity. Whither we are now drifting is difficult 
to determine, but that the current is strong and 
rapid is certain. The Rev. Amazian C. Dixon 
tried to draw out Mr. Joun D. Rockerecrier 
apropos of the Foster episode, but. received no 
more than a sentence from a secretary to the 
effect- that “ Mr. Rockeretter is not bothering 
his mind: about creeds or drawing hair-lines in 
theological discussions.” 
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Editor or Senator 

Brother Joserpuvs Dantets, of the Raleigh Vews 
and Observer, declines to become a candidate for 
the United States Senate because he “now has a 
higher and more useful place where he can better 
serve the public.” He then illustrates his observa- 
tion with a six-column argument with his friend, 
Senator Simmons, who thinks and says that 
Brother Daniets doesn’t play fair. We are unable 
to decipher the merits of this particular con- 
troversy, but we applaud Brother Dantets’ decision 
on general principles, Better be a good editor than 
a poor Senator any day. 


The College Side-shows Again 

When College-President Wooprow WiLson de- 
clared the other day that in the colleges the social 
and athletic side-shows had swallowed the circus, 
President Scuurman of Cornell was prompt to 
assure the public that though that might be true 3 
of some of the Eastern universities where the 
social end of things loomed up big, conditions 
altogether different obtained in the newer uni- 
versities like Cornell gnd in the great State uni- 
versities of the West. We notice that at the 
University 5f Michigan last week the Commence- 
ment address was delivered by Prof. Cuaries 
Mitts Gaytey, of the University of California, 
who pleaded, the papers say, “for greater atten- 
tion to study and less to functions such as class 
meetings, business meetings, editorial meetings, 
football rallies, pajama rallies, and vicarious ath- 
letics om the bleachers.” “ Talking rubbish un- 
ceasingly, thinking rubbish unceasingly,” said Pro- 
fessor Gay.ey, “ with all this, what margin is left 
for the one activity of the college, which is study?” 
This sounds uncommonly like the complaint of 
distraction which was filed by Dr. Witson, and 
yet it was made by a teacher from California before 
his learned brethren at Ann Arbor. It looks as 
though our colleges came nearer to being tarred all 
with the same stick than Dr. ScnurRMAN supposes. 

Professor GAYLEY went on to say: 

Let us encourage our high schools to take over the 
first two years’ work now covered by our colleges. 

The “ first two years’ work now covered by our 
colleges” which Dr. Gaytey speaks of seems to 
consist largely of distractions and side-show in- 
terests. Now if all that could be taken over by 
the high schools, leaving the scholars ready for 
serious work when they got to college, what a great 
thing that would be for the colleges! The high- 
school boys have tried their best all over the eoun- 
try to do this very thing. but the authorities have 
usually discouraged them. 


The Poet and the Rose 


THERE are certain subjects with which, sooner or 
later, every poet deals—subjects intrinsically pcetic, 
such as the moon, human passion, stars, winds, and 
flowers. Of all the flowers that have been loved and 
sung the rose has the first place and wins, too, by 
sheer merit, -the marriage of form and perfume in 
perfect unity. The violet follows next in favor, and 
tar down the line come the forget-me-nots and pansies, 
their inherent charm much enhanced by their senti- 
mental names. Lovers and poets cannot vely alto- 
gether upon beauty, since nine-tenths of the world are 
still born blind. 

But since there were poets in the world, there was 
never a time when the rose was not lauded and sung. 
She has flaunted her colors in woven garlands at 
pagan feasts and revelry: she has Jecome thornless 
at the word of St. FRANCIS, spiritually gifted with 
St. Bernarp, and for DANTE the symbol of the very 
heart of holiness. The bride in the Song of Solomon 
sings. “Tam a rose of Sharon”; and ISAIAH, when 
he turns from warning. and denunciation to promises, 
has no better words to put heart in the people than, 
“ The waste ground shall be glad and flourish as the 
rose, 

us crown ourselves with says the 
writer of the book of Wisdom; for it) was Sap, the 
who completed the thought: 


roses,” 


Persian poet, 
“ For the rose-garden is no place for grief.” 


So the rose became the very symbol of the joy of the 
world, the delight in the moments of beauty that glide 
past on the hastening hours and unreluctant years. 
There are always two ways of facing the evanescent 
quality of beauty, the glad acceptance of that moment, 
that fleeting impression of perfection, or the yearning 
grief that recognizes that it must pass; that beauty, 
of all things mortal, is the frailest. the swiftest, to 
pass on to dissolution. Joy, the joy of the world, the 
rose stands for, first of all, its gayety and freshness 
and care-free trustful merriment. There was_ the 
Vale of Cashmere with “its roses, the brightest that 
earth ever grew”; and who can forget CH-EREMON’S 
description of the spring hours, advancing crowned 
with full flowering roses in their hair, or MELEAGER 
when he bid¥ the meadows not laugh with vanity at 
their idle shows, since, 

“She, my love, ripe flower amid the flowers, 

Beams in full bloom, Persuasion’s darling rose.” 


Who does not remember how VirciLt points out: that, 
“To quit his care, he gathered. first of all 
In Spring, the roses, apples in the Fall.” 
Ovip gives us a picture of tables “ covered with fresh 
roses strewn,’ and Llorack, whose odes are full of 
roses, 
“ Thitherto, bid them bring thee wine and perfumes 
And the blooms of the pleasant rose, dying too soon.” 


CHAUCER, Who sang in the gay morning of the world, 
Whose ‘month was April, whose special flower, the 
daisy, and favorite hour, the dawn, sings, 
* Always be merrie if thou may 
Have heaps of floures freshe as May 
And a chaplet of roses on Whitsunday.” 
lt was a store of vermeil roses that SPENSER sang 
of to deck the bridegroom’s posies against the bridal 
day. And was not that a brave old English song 
full of the picture of gallantry and revelry that rang, 
“ My rose shall shine in pearl and gold, 
Whilst me in armour Light 
Gay galliards here my love shall dance, 
Whilst I the foes go fight.” 


And jollier far is the song, 
“If Zeus chose us a King of the flowers in his mirth 
He would call to the rose and Yrovally crown it, 
For the rose, ho! the rose, is the crown of the earth 
And ‘the light of the plants that are growing 
upon it.” 

But a great symbol is always grandly inclusive, 
and the spiked thorn just under the tender leaves of 
the rose raised other associations in mens minds 
than dance and revelry and the freshness of youth 
and the swift turning face of beauty. 

One of the early Latin hymns deals with the thorns 
of the rose, * Are Rosa, spinis puncta.” 


“ Hail. Rose, pierced of a thorn; 
Hail, thorn, set on a rose. 
Jesus. thou wilt bear the thorns 
Of punishment but not of sin.” 


To both DANTE and MILTON there were spiritual 
and everlasting roses; nmian’s trustful assumption of 
the completion of the are, the perfect whole of which 
we see but fragmentary hints here. 

But the rose, if the symbol of spiritual passion, was 
even more that of human passion, as often taking the 
place of the lover as of the beloved, as in ALDRICH’s, 

“Up to her chamber window 
Clambered a bold white rose.” 


And again, 


“She smiled on her white rose lover.” 
Rut in the earlier song it is. “ 
* My luve is like a red. red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June, 
O,.my luve is like the melody 
That's sweetly played in tune.” 
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And again: 


‘And the rose like a nymph to the bath addressed 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till fold after fold of the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare.” 


This with its fainting air has the very essence of 
SHELLEY in it, as the next passage bears all the marks 
of the later poet: 
“For first of all the sphery sigr& whereby 
Love severs light from darkness, and most high 
In the white front of January there grows 
The rose-red sign of Helen like a rose.” 
His, too, was the idea of sea roses, as well as a poppy 
growing in Persephone’s Kingdom, which should be 
as sweet as the rose in our world. 
There has always been in poet and fairy-lore more 


or less gossip about the affairs of the nightingale and 


the rose: sometimes it is the rose who. in her flaunting 
pride, has broken the heart cf the n’'gitingale s> that 
he broods on his wrong and moans all night; but 
sometimes it is the nightingale who, in love with a 
far ideal, never even sees the loving rose, that wished 
for wings to follow him: 
“ But all her wishings were of no avail. 
What she could do, she did; through twilight pale, 
She climbed and climbed and pecped into the dim 
nest of the nightingale.” 
And a greater poet sings: 
“LT hid my heart in a nest of roses 
Out of the sun’s way, hidden apart, 
In a softer bed than the soft white snow is 
Under the roses I hid my heart. 
Why did it shudder, why did it start 
When never a leaf in the rose tree stirred? 
What made Sleep flutter his wings and part? 
Only the song of the secret bird.” 


And again there is the season of roses which coincides 
with the rare bird’s song: 
“Some find love late, some find him soon, 
Some with the rose in May: 
Some with the nightingale in June, 
And some when the skies are gray.” 
“And still the nightingale with song sincere 
Sang to her in the twilight, from the tree.” 

It is told that the roses once made appeal to Zeus 
and demanded of him why it was that, since they 
were so fair, they must yet be so short-lived. And 
he told them, “ Because only in your passing are you 
fair.” The short fife of the flower adds one more to 
its many suggestions; and it becomes, as well as tiie 
symbol of joy, of earthly and heavenly passion, of 
leve-longing, ‘the symbol of mutability, of the swift 
vanishing of all fair things: 

“TI took a lute that was shattered 
And tried to make music true; 
\ I took the leaves that were scattered 
And tried to make roses new.” 


HERRICK warns us, 

“This same flower that-smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying.” 

And another poet, 

“ Blown in the morning thou shalt fade ere noon, 
What boots a life that in‘such haste forsakes thee? 
Thour’t wondrous frolic, being to die so soon. 
And that little-known+ut exquisite poet, MICHAEL 

lieLp, whom we shall all be reading, once she is dead, 

scizes another aspect and cries out, 
“ But simply to have lived my summer thro’, 
And borne no roses! Nothing compensates 
For dearth! For Failure!” 
And more lightly, yet with the true sense of pathos 
AUSTIN DOBSON sings: 
“1 plunge my hands among the leaves 
(An alien touch but dust perceives, 
Nought else supposes). 
For me their fragrant ruins raise 
Clear memory of vanished days 
When they were roses.” 

The indefatigable mind of man gathers up all the 
beauties about the path of mortality and weaves them 
together, so that, seeing a rose, he reminds himself of 
the dawn of the world, of young love, of spiritual 
aspiration, and of the inviolable decree of evanescence. 


Correspondence 


DIFFERENCES OF SEX 
Wasuincton, D’C., Fune 13, 1009. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: - 

Sir.—In your issue of May 29th, Mr. A. D. Smith 
has a letter in which oceur one or two statements to 
which I must take exception. He says that the 
“sexual difference is purely a physical characteristic 
and has no known spiritual significance,” which ‘is 
manifestly a misstatement, as the most superficial 
observation shows that the differences based upon sex 
pervade the whole being, color every thought and act 
from the time the child begins to have a sex life, and 
mould the psychic man and woman into forms which 
possess distinct and often decidedly opposite character- 
istics. Of course we find various blendings of these 
distinguishing traits. as very few persons are pure 
man or pure woman, but the traits themselves are not 
to be confused. The psychic differences between the 
sexes are as real and as persistent as the physical 
differences. 

Mr. Smith says, farther on, that “there is but one 


h 


reason for sexual difference im any living creature— 
the perpetuation of the species.” How is it, then, that 
numerous lower forms reproduce without sex? How 
did living matter maintain itself for countless genera- 
tions before any sexual differentiations came into being? 
Sexual differences are not primarily for the perpetua- 
tion of the species, but for the crossing of strains 
and consequent variations in offspring necessary for 
the improvement of the species through the action of 
natural selection. Without a crossing of strains repro- 
duction would result in a simple repetition of the 
ancestral forms, reproduction of cell for cell and trait 
for trait; The development of sexual differences brings 
about a crossing of qualities which gives to the off- 
spring new combinations of potentialities, and so 
makes possible those varying degrees of adaptability 
to environment which have brought about the evolution 
of living forms. 

Some women are better men than a great many men 
are, if you will allow me to so put it. There is no 
intrinsic reason why women should not have a share 
in the government which exercises authority over them. 
[I am not a “woman suffragist,”’ and I believe that 
women’s proper place is in the home; but no form of 
government or mode of suffrage can change the innate 
nature of a good woman, and a meddlesome, turbulent 
gossiper and neglecter of household duties will fulfil 
her nature under any régime. Woman's mdst power- 
‘ul influence is that which she exerts personally and 
privately. If it were true that sexual differences ex- 
tend no farther than the physical nature it would be 
a strong argument for political equality between the 
sexes. Thé@ existing condition is, however, that com- 
paratively few women are fitted for the sphere of 
polities, and the good that they might accomplish 
through the vote is far outbalanced by the good that 
they actually can (and do when they care to) accom- 
plish by their personal influence as the wives and 
mothers of voters. 

1 am, sir, 
PAUL R. BirGe. 


ONLY FOOLING 

Sprinc Lake Beacn, N. J. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—-In the current number of your journal you ex- 
press great indignation at the tariff bill which is 
being framed by the Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate. 

But why, pray, this indignation? Did you not do 
your best in 1908 to put this majority in the Senate? 

In supporting Mr. Taft, did you not also support 
the Republican party and its policies? 

Has.not the policy of the Republican party for the 
past thirty years been one of extreme high protection? 

While the party in its last platform pledged itself 
to a “revision” of the tariff no pledge or hint of a 
pledge was made in that platform that the revision 
would be downward. 

Mr. Taft. in his speeches on the subject, displayed 
a density of ignorance in regard to it that was simply 
appalling. He harked back to the familiar old lie 
about the Wilson bill causing the panic of 1893, and 
indorsed that lie. Yet in the face of all this you sup- 
ported Mr. Taft and his party, pretending to believe— 
for no intelligent man in the face of the party’s past 
history could sincerely believe it—that Mr. Taft’s 
party would reduce the tariff; you did this because 
you did not believe in Mr. Bryan. If you had been 
assured beforehand that the Aldrich bill as it stands 
at present would become a law (as it most assuredly 
will), would that have prevented you from supporting 
Taft? You know it would not. You knew then, just 
as well as you know now, that the Republican party 
is owned body and soul by the protected interests. 
That it is no more possible to pass a tariff-reduction 
measure through a Congress controlled by that party 
than it is for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle. Yet with your eyes open and with full knowl- 
edge of the party’s past performances on the tariff 
you worked might and main to keep that party in 
power. . Surely any complaint now from you as to 
that party’s conduct does not ring true. You should 
leave that to those who with some show of principle 
and consistency voted against the party. 

I am, sir, 


THINKS WE ARE 


E. H. S. 


MORALS AND IMAGINATION 


Wasnincton, D.C., Fune 15, 1900. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your article “Morals are Imaginary” gives 
food for thought to thinking persons. The inconsist- 
ency of the law and its inadequacy to meet conditions, 
will always be taken into consideration by jurors who 
are human and intelligent. It is evident that you are 
not fully cognizant of the conditions of the Annis- 
Hains ease. Self-respect, coupled. with a sense of 
righteous indignation amounting to a frenzy, impelled 
Captain Hains to commit the act for which he is 
punished in vindieation of the law which permits a 
man to defend, in the same way, his hen-roost and his 
domicile, but not his hearthstone and his konor. 

am, sir, 
E. L. Grey. 


JOINS THE “ENLIGHTENMENT FAMILY ” 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., June 4, 1900. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—A six months’ diet on your editorial paragraphs 
makes tne feel like a member of the “ enlightenment ”’ 
family. A chance meeting with one of your trenchant 
paragraphs it was, too, which reawakened my interest 
in HARPER’S WEEKLY and led to a trial subscription. I 
am enclosing my check to cover balance of this year, 
and expect to subscribe regularly thereafter. 

Hoping to enjoy you for many a year to come, 

I am, sir, 
Henry C, SICKER. 
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The Wrights’ Congressional medal—obverse side A sedan chair which figured in the pageant The reverse side of the Congressional medal 


weal... 


Brigadier-General Allen presenting the brothers with One feature of the pageant, which included a number of picturesque 
the national medal on behalf of the United States parades, consisted of a procession showing the history of aeronautics 


Mayor Burkhart of Dayton presenting Heralds about to present Wilbur and The pageant in honor of the inven- 
the Wright brothers with the city medals Orville Wright with the freedom of Dayton tors passing up the Court of Honor 


TWO PROPHETS NOT WITHOUT HONOR 


HOW THe ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE WRIGHT BROTHERS WERE CELEBRATED IN THEIR HOME TOWN 


6 
¥ 
Bishop Milton Wright, the aviators’ father, pronouncing the benediction Governor Harmon presenting the Ohio State medal to Orville Wright 
= 
| 
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Should Capital Punishment Abolished? 


Edward C. SpitzKka, M.D. 


By 


ANY measure, the death penalty, are sus- 
QS tained by the conviction that the 

prejudice which our opponents en- 

BW tertain against the execution of the 

erimingl will eventually give place 

to sympathy for his victim. 

The day which will witness the 
realization of this belief seems about 
to dawn. At least, events calculated to accelerate 
its advent have already transpired. There are a 
number of cases on record of men who, after serving a 
sentence for felonious murder and being released, have 
committed a second murder of the same character. 
Last vear M. Delvannis, the Prime Minister of Greece, 
was about to step into his carriage outside the Par- 
liament House when a man named Gherakaris, who 
had come forward to open the door, turned upon him 
and murdered him. - This murderer had recently been 
discharged from jail, where he had served a sentence 
for the murder of his wife. The motive of the crime 
reveals the reformative efficacy of imprisonment to be 
of a rather questionable kind. The victim had under- 
taken to abolish gambling-houses in Athens. The mur- 
derer was a professional gambler, and resented this, 
being additionally stimulated by others of the same 
profession. Auxiliary motives of a financial nature 
were suspected, | 

A second ease of this nature occurred thirteen years 
ago in Leghorn, where the editorial writer Bandi 
was stabbed to death by a certain Lucchesi, whose skill 
in the science of assassination need have caused no 
surprise, since he had already served his apprentice- 
ship in jail for a previous crime of the same charac- 
ter. On the oeeasion of his previous trial his counsel 
had pleaded the Lombroso degeneracy doctrine, where- 
ujon Bandi wrote an editorial denouncing this pro- 
cedure, and ridiculing ‘the doctrine. The article was 
so ‘convincing that the Public Prosecutor waived the 
ordinary summing up and, in place of it, read Bandi’s 
words to the jury, who promptly convicted Lucchesi. 
During his term in jail the murderer nourished a fierce 
liatred against the man whom he regarded as the cause 
of his eondition, and as soon as he was released he 
murdered him, 

Had capital punishment prevailed the -lives of 
jandi and the Greek Premier would have been spared 


at the expense of those of the assassins. Those who 
preserved the latter, to the sacrifice of the former, by 
the abolition or disuse of the death’ penalty, are ac- 
cessory to the wanton murder of useful and eminent 
citizens. The principle responsible for such’ a para- 
dox and travesty of justice may call itself humanita- 
rianikm, but from genuine humanity it is as far 
removed as anhti-vivisection, anti-vaccination, and 
the Emmanuel Movement are from science, safety of 
the public, and common sense. The breeder of rattle- 
snakes may be regarded as an enthusiastic herpetolo- 
gist, but, should he liberate his dangerous pets in the 
midst of an assemblage of his own Kind, he would be 
looked upon as anything but a philanthropist. 

Of thirty-two plots against the lives of European 
Sovereigns since 1894, twenty-five occurred in terri- 
tories within which the crime.of murder is punishable 
by death, and seven in territories in which capital 
punishment has been abolished. Taking into consid- 
eration the larger group, only five, or one-fifth of the 
total number of plots, resulted in attacks, bombs were 
the only weapons used, and none was successful. In 
the smaller group, of the seven plots six resulted in 
attacks, and two succeeded. Knives and revolvers 
were used exclusively. The fact that bombs alone 
were used by those conspiring in the shadow of the 
scaffold is in direct conflict with the “ scaffold mar- 
tyr” theory, according to which the prospect of a 
glorious death would act as an encouragement to the 
assassins. Their conduct rather resembles that of a 
flight of crows, sighting the cadaver of a fellow crow, 
nailed to some barn roof as a warning to other depre- 
dators. In thirteen plots of this group the conspira- 
tors concealed their identity under an incognito which 
has never been disturbed, while others transferred 
their place of action to some jurisdiction where the 
conditions were more favorable to longevity. 

If the twenty-five members of the larger group had 
selected the same weapons as the seven members of 
the smaller group, and had used them with the same 
determination,- there would have been some twenty 
attacks instead of five, and six or seven cases of regi- 
cide. The failures were due to the pusillanimity of 


the would-be murderers in selecting bombs instead of 
the knife and revolver. 


The impression received is 
that, if the prospect of mounting the scaffold atted 
us a fascination, it was in a singularly perverse way. 


Whatever the influence excited by the scaffold, it 
did not act on those it seduced as an efficient stimulus 
to action. 

Inasmuch as statistics show a certain constancy of 
results achieved by similar weapons in the hands of 
those of the same race and employed under correspond- 
ing conditions, it may be surmised what would have 
been the result had the twenty-five members of the 
larger group sel l-thé same weapons, and used them 
with the same determination as their seven contempo- 
raries. But their dread of the scaffold, which predomi- 
nated over every other emotion, coerced them to the 
adoption of instruments and a procedure that made 
failure almost. inevitable. In short, the fact that only 
fiascos, abortive attempts, and still-born projects pro- 
vocative of derision occurred, in place of some twenty 
attacks and half a dozen regicidal tragedies, is to be 
credited to one circumstance alone—the fear of a 
felon’s death. 

The failure of a”quarter of a hundred plots may, 
therefore, be tributed to the efficient co-opera- 
tion of capital punishment in deterring the contem- 
plator and paralyzing the perpetrator of regicide. 

For a long time the Wdvocates of capital punishment 
were in the predicament of being unable to meet the 
positive evidence brought forward by their opponents 
as to the failure of the death penalty to effect its 
deterrent purpose. The abolition of capital punish- 
ment in certain states and the statistics of murders 
have supplied us with the proof we required. 

Not once has it happened that the ruler of a coun- 
try in which capital punishment has been abolished 
was attacked in a land where it is still in force. The 
contrary, however, has happened twice—once with 
fatal results. That was when an Italian travelled 
to a Swiss canton in which the death penalty had been 
abrogated, to kill the Empress of Austria. In the 
other case an Italian named Sipido travelled from 
France to Belgium, where the death penalty has been 
abandoned for half a century, in order to assassinate 
King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales. 

The total number of regicidal plots involving the 
employment of explosives recorded since 1795 is sixty, 
of which thirty-five matured as far as the incipient at- 
tempt. Only twenty-three were actually carried out, 
and success was achieved in only two instances, both 
limited to Russia. 


THE WINNING CAR IN INDIANA’S AUTOMOBILE ROAD RACE 


JOSEPH MATSON, OF BOSTON, DRIVING THE CHALMERS-DETROIT MACHINE ON THE LAST LAP OF THE CROWN POINT—LOWELL CIRCUIT, IN THE CHICAGO AUTOMOBILE 


CLUB’S RECENT RACE IN INDIANA, 
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MATSON’S TIME FOR THE 232.74 MILES was 4 HOURS, 31 MINUTES, AND 21 SECONDS—A SPEED OF 51.2 MILES AN HOUR 
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In front of the Church of the Madeleine, where the funeral services were held The hearse, covered by a huge mass of flowers, as it appeared approaching the church 


THE NOTABLE ENDING OF A FRENCH MERCHANT’S CAREER 


M. CHABCHARD, THE MILLIONAIRE PARIS MERCHANT, WIIO INTRODUCED MANY MODERN FEATURES INTO HIS DEPARTMENT STORE, WAS BURIED, BY HIS INSTRUCTIONS, 
WITH EXTRAORDINARY POMP. ON THE WAISTCOAT IN WHICH HE WAS INTERRED WERE FOUR PEARLS OF IMMENSE VALUE. RIOTOUS AND DERISIVE CROWDS FOL- 
LOWED THE HEARSE IN ITS PASSAGE THROUGH THE PARIS STREEES 


The German Crown Prince (carrying the racquet), accom- The Crown Prince is expert at serving. ; 
panied by his wife, at a tennis tournament near Berlin He is the figure in the foreground 


A ROYAL TENNIS-PLAYER 
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(JULY 3, 1863) 
By Guy Wetmore Carry] 


ILLUSTRATED BY J A. WILLIAMS 


HOUGH the winds be strong that lash along the steeds of the charging sea 

T With lunge and uarce of assdulling surge still seeking a further ‘goal 
fiod in His pleasure hath set a measure, the bound their boast 
Where, pile upon pile, and wile on mile, are the cliffs of calm coutrol, 

But the Lord of Hosts iho quardeth the coasts yet loveth each sieqging, swell 
fle who is Brother to surye aud swother is Brother to cliff “sg 
He giveth the word if the shore be stirred, He biddeth the sea subside . 
lad this is our trust. that His will is just, however he turn the tide! 


As night went gray at the touch of day and the slow dawn mounted higher, 
On the Federal right the third day’s fight was born in a sheet of fire: 
(jun upon gun to the front was rum, and each in its turn spoke forth 
From fevered mouth to the waiting South the word of the watching North. 
And the wraith of Death with withering breath oer the wide arena played, 
As across the large swept on the charge of the old Stonewall brigade, 
But the first great wave on a sudden gave, retreating across the slain, 
Gave and broke, as the rifles spoke from the long blue line of Kane! 


Then silence sank on the double rank deployed on the sullen hill, 

And, across the plain of the early slain, the hosts of the South were still, 
Waiting, each, till further speech from the guns should dart and din, 
Sign to the brave that the final wave of the tide was rolling in! S 
Down the fine like a draught of wine the presence of Hancock came, \ 
And eyes grew bright in the steadfast light of his own that blazed to flame, . 
For the Federals knew, where his banner blue and they saw their leader ride, 
That a righteous God on that sea of sod had decreed the turn of tide! / 


So came one, when a signal gun awoke on the Southern side, 

And Hunt’s brigade with a cannonade to the challenge of Lee replied, 
Like arrows sent from a bow well bent to the heart of a distant targe, _— 
Virginia’s hope rode down the slope, with Pickett leading the charge! 
Steady and slow, as soldiers go in some serried dress parade, 

With flags a-dance in their cool advance came the gallant gray brigade, 
And steady and slow, as if no foe on the frowning heights abode, iia 
To the ecannon’s breath, to the seythe of Death, Pickett, their leader, rode, 


God! what a mile he led them! From the slope they soyght to scale, 
Sullen and hot; the swingeing shot was hurling its awful hail: 

Where a long ravine ploughed through the green they halted, anew to form, 
And then with a cheer to the ridge’s sheer they swept like a summer storm. 
Hand to hand at the guns they manned, the Federals fought and_fell, 


Where Armistead his regiment up the canister-harrowed swell, 7 ‘ 
He touched a gun, for a breath he won the crest of the Union's piride, ' 
Then over the hill Jehovah’s will decreed the turn of the tide! ; 


Taken in flank each gallant rank of Pickett’s battalions gave, 

Trampled and tossed, since hope was lost, there was left but life to save, 

Beaten back on the travelled track, they shuddered, and broke, and fled, 

And, swinging his scythe, Death claimed his tithe in the pale and patient dead! 
For the arm of the Lord had raised the sword that man may not gainsay, 
‘Twixt the cause of the Free and the cause of Lee the issue no longer lay, 

For the word of the Lord had gone abroad that the strife of the right had won, 
And Freedom’s foe at the call bowed low and answered “ Thy will be done!” 


Pickett, ah, Pickett, the stanchest heart in the Southern host that day, 
Hail to the brave in the last great wave of the long and fearful fray, 

That broke in foam on the trampled loam of that tempest-trampled mount, 
In the glory born of a hope forlorn they passed to their last account! 
Meade, ah, Meade, there are hearts that bleed for your host that fought and fell, 
When the final charge broke on the marge of a- hillside turned to Hell, 
But this the speech on the crag-girt beach that the sea proclaims for aye, 
And this the word that the cliffs unstirred through the ages still reply :— 


Though the winds be strorg that lash along the steeds of the charging sea, 
With lunge and urge of assaulting surge yet seeking a further goal, 

God in His pleasure hath set a measure, the bound of their boast to be, 
Where. pile upon pile, and mile on mile, are the cliffs of calm control, 
But the Lord of Hests who gquordeth the coasts yct loveth each sieging sicell, 
And He who is Brother to surge and smother is Brother to cliff as well: 

He giveth the word if the shore be stirred, He biddeth the sea subside, 
And this is our trust, that His will is just, howevcer-he turn the tide! 
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Mrs. Wills, the aged care-taker, who has ved“ the 


The quaint, half-timbered John Harvard house at Strat- 
historic John Harvard house during the last forty years 


ford-on-Avon, which has been fitted up as a museum . 


An interior view of the double-entrance x 


The persons shown in the photograph are, from left to right, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, M.P., Miss Marie Corelli, 
doors and the little vestibule they enclose a 


Sir Thomas Lipton, and Mr. Edward Morris. They are seated in the writing-room at the Harvard house 


The old hardwood staircase in the John Harvard house. This has 


The fireplace in the room of the memorial house at : 
been carefully preserved in its original condition for three centuries 


Stratford-on-Avon associated with John Harvard's family 


| AN INTERESTING HARVARD RELIC 


THE HOUSE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON WHICH ONCE BELONGED TO THE MOTHER OF JOHN HARVARD, FOUNDER OF THE UNIVERSITY WHICH BEARS HIS NAME, HAS 
BEEN PURCHASED BY MK. EDWARD MORRIS, OF CHICAGO, FOR PRESENTATION TO THE UNIVERSITY. IT WILL BE FORMALLY OPENED TO VISITORS, WITH APPROPRIATE 
EXERCISES, ON INDEPENDENCE DAY 
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How they “done” it last year 


OT even the oldest inhabitant’s 
memory can recall the time when 
this pleasant field at the town’s edge 
was not devoted to the town’s public 
celebrations and festivities. To this 
“town-lot,” the artillery’s cherished 
, cannon is ceremoniously dragged 
from its seclusion on the nation’s 
great days, to boom forth in patri- 
otie thunder On “ Fourth of July Day,” so termed by 
. the vouthful celebrater, the town-lot forms the counter- 
marching point for the grotesque parade of the “ An- 
tiques and Horribles,” as officially announced in the 
Gazette, and in the evening makes fiery offering to the 
sky of the town 
fathers’ appropria- 
tion for the fitting 
celebration of our 
country’s independ- 
ence, _ 
A well-worn _base- 
ball diamond at one 
side of the field in- 


many a Saturday 
afternoon’s har d- 
fought contest amid 
the crowd of enthusi- 
astic rooters, whose 
hoarse cries, faintly 
permeating the town 
to its remotest con- 
fines, strike sickening 
regret to the hearts of 
unfortunate “kids” 
who “had to work.” 
Circus Day also has 
left its mark on the 
field in the vestige of a grassy ring which betokens 
where the straggling show with its tarnished-gilt 
wagons and ditto equestrienne beauties flourished for 
a day. upon plentiful exterior urchin admiration, if 
small actual inside patronage. 

But these things all fade from memory before the 
scene of conflict which to-day presents itself upon the 
town-lot. To-day’s engagement is a sort of amphibious 
battle-roval, for the fire-laddies are having their an- 
nual “ play-out,” and their redoubtable “tubs” have 
been hauled from far and near to pit their water- 
throwing powers against one another. Single-deckers 
and double-deckers—-all sorts and conditions of hand- 
engines—some of them built in the thirties, and still 
responsive to the clamorous midnight fire-bell, awake 
rudely the silence of village streets with their tumultu- 
ous clatter. Others long since retired in favor of 
more progressive methods of fire-fighting see their only 
service at the annual muster, when they are drawn 
from their zealously guarded retirement, polished up, 
and given enough exercise to last through another year. 


It is the chowder-kettle 


vf 


spires recollections of . 


ye, 


‘have succumbed to gen- 
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Play With the 


Fire Eaters 


By Henry Jarvis Peck 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


The sky is bright and all the morning people have 
been flocking to the scene of muster to cheer for their 
favorite machines ‘and to enjoy a gala-time generally. 
Against the background of the competing companies’ 
tents which fringe the field, the red shirts of the fire- 
men spot brilliantly, and snap and sparkle everywhere 
in the crowd which swarms through the field and over- 
flows into the adjacent streets of the town. Here and 
there the red has centralized into a scintillating patch, 
which, let it be said softly, has become perhaps a little 
more fiery by reason of certain liquid applications, and 
from whick emanates somewhat insistent vociferations 
as to how they “done” it last year, and how it’s 
going to be this time, 

“ Boys, if that shift o’ wind hadn’t ’a’ come up from 
the no’theast last year when we was a-playin’ out 
down to Squehacket we'd 
a’ had third money sure, 
an’ I tell ye we ain't 
a-goin’ to take no 
back—” “ Aw, ferget it, 
Bill; that ol’ bunch 0’ 
scrap iron yourn 
couldn’t throw a stream 
tvirty—” “Listen to 
’em—listen to ’em, will 
scrappin’, when 
neither one o’ thim got a 
look at the two-hundred 
mark. “ The Fire Queen, 
now—” etc., ete. 

Some of the red shirts 


tler influence and bask 
complacently in the radi- 
ance of white skirts and 
pink parasols, whose ac- 
quaintance mére likely 
than not is all the more 
charming because it has 
but just been effected, 
and without the- for- 
mality of an _ introduc- 
tion. At intervals along 
the dusty road the ven- 
der of the “genuine 
temperance drink—ice- 
cold and only five a 
glass” persistently hurls 
his singsong reiteration 
at the passing throng, 
and once in a while some 
one suffering from thirst 
and a temporary aberra- 
tion of judgment essays 
a sample from the bulky 
keg, parts with his 
nickel, and passes on with an expression of counte- 
nance which seems to say that “ anyhow, it was wet!” 

By noon, the special trains, automobiles, and car- 
riages have landed on the grounds several thousand 
people who at the present moment are not so much 
concerned with the prospect of the afternoon’s grand 
spectacle as with the problem of satisfying their 
stomachs’ cravings. Anticipating the inevitable mani- 
festation of this phenomenon of nature, all the restau- 
ranteurs and caterers of the vicinity, and many others 
who have temporarily adopted this profession, have 
made vast preparations. There is enough provender 
for all, but all seem actuated by a desire to feed 
simultaneously. 

The booths on the field, trimmed with red, white, 


The stream from the nozzle rises on the air—forges up between the long lines of people 
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und blye, are surrounded three and four deep by 
people elamorous for the hot chowder, sandwiches, pie, 
and coffee proclaimed on the signs. In the orchard 
across the road a clambake is “ doing,” but, as it is 
exasperatingly slow in arriving at the taking-out 
stage, those whose appetites render them impatient 
regale themselves with chowder and fried clam-cakes. 
These latter are wonderfully and fearfully constructed 
in a great pot of seething grease, and are well calcu- 
lated to stave off the pangs of hunger. Hard by this 
bubbling caldron rises an object which, with its portly 
boiler and chimney, has the appearance of a donkey 
engine. It is the chowder-kettle, and ever and anon a 
plump little bustling man with knotted handkerchief 
upon his head mounts the soap-box alongside and with 
a huge dipper scoops deep into the steaming scummy 


To mark the farthest fall of water on the paper-covered boards 


mass and empties the scalding contents into the 
waiter’s upheld bowl. Like bees around a geranium-bed 
hover the red-spotted crowds around these centres of 
refreshment, and countless are the bowls of chowder 
and the slabs of “apple, squash, and custard” de- 
spatched. 


One o’clock sharp is the hour appointed for the open- 


ing of the “squirt,” and, according to the “ official 
score-card, only five cents” the “ Pocasset Co.” is due 
to pump the first stream. As the pistol cracks, the 
smart little engine, with confident foreman mounted on 
top, is rushed jauntily forward by the crew and backed 
into position in front of the judges’ stand. The hose 
connections are made and the men stand ready at the 
brakes to pump. 

With doubtful eye, himself the cynosure of all eyes, 
the foreman regards the flag at the upper end of the 
field which indicates a breeze almost dead against the 
line of play. From the machine up the long wired-off 
lane flanked by hundreds of people with eagerly 
craned necks, the hose stretches to the rubber-coated 
group at the nozzle. As far again beyond wait the 
measurers to mark the farthest fall of water on the 
paper-covered boards. With upraised handkerchief the 
foreman signals the pipe-men, who brace themselves 
for the expected outrush of waters. 

“Now, boys, put her down on that side—get your 
pressure up. Now down on the other. Hold her thar! 
Now—let her go gallegher !” 

And go she does—clink, clank—up and down—the 
men at the brakes pump with a will, inspired by their 
chief’s wild urgings. Faster! faster! Snake-like the hose 
writhes and squirms and the stream from the nozzle 
increases, rises on the air—forges up between the long 
lines of people. A playful puff of wind catches it mid- 
way and breaks it into spray, much to the discomfiture 
of the crowd to leeward, in which there is a sudden 
raising of parasols and a general scramble to escape 
the unexpected shower-bath. At the nozzle the rubber- 
coats hang on with grim aim at the coveted distance, 
but the farthest drops do not encroach very far upon 
the paper, and the pumpers desist from their frantic 
work at the foreman’s call. 

As opportunity is allowed each company for three 
consecutive frenzied attempts in which to exhaust its 
pumping possibilities, Pocasset’s foreman bides his 
time, and ——e engineers the next try when the 
flag droops in a lull of the breeze, and the drops crawl 
farther up the paper and draw an encouraging cheer 
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from the crowd. This is Pocasset’s high-water mark, 
for the third try falls short, the time is up, and the 
weary men are forced to drag their machine from the 
field of action, however ill-content they may be with 
their accomplishment. 

At the pistol’s crack, the “Conqueror” and her 
doughty crew rush forward to the fray with an air 
which seems to say: “ This is easy! Keep your eye 
on us.” Pocasset has mildly stirred the crowds and 
made a modest score, but the wiry little man bobbing 
about on top of this machine compels a greater air 
of expectancy from the onlookers. 

“1 don’t care if you bust her, boys, and send me 
up along with her,” he shouts. “ Bust her if ye kin! 
Now!” | 

“ Conqueror’s” joints rattle and clash to the mad 
pumping of the men who, with marvellous grimaces, 
terrifically stretch upward with the brake, then double 
themselves over it, like so many jumping-jacks on a 
stick. There are pumpers young and old, pumpers fat 
and lean, but each one pumps as if his life and some- 
thing more depended on it. Next to*this puffing obese 
Hibernian a short little man fiercely grips the rod 
which threatens to jerk him bodily from the ground 
with each upward flight. Here and there a cap jumps 
from a tousled head, ang some erratic elbow gouges 
an unfortunate eye-sockety 

Above this group of violently agitated humanity the 
foreman dances and yells like one possessed, waving 
his arms, and bending his body now this way and now 
that, in wild contortions of encouragement. Up rises 
the stream, and forges against the Wind, leaving in the 
sunlight its rainbow-tinted wake of spray on the scat- 
tering crowd to leeward, but steadily advancing farther 
and farther upon the paper, until a final convulsive 
spurt sends a dash of water far ahead. 

A single drop is enough and the crowd cheers lustily 
as the markers pounce upon the one precious little 
spot and register a score decidedly above Pocasset’s 
attainment and close to the two-hundred-foot mark. 
Exhausted by this first grand effort, the Conqueror’s 
succeeding tries fall short, but it is enough—for the 
present—and the gallant crew retires, flushed and 
winded, but pleased with its achievement. 

Half a dozen companies, “ Hydraulions,” “ Wane- 
moisetts,” ““Happy Valleys,” “ Veterans,” ete., pump 
mightily, and with much variety of picturesque and 
acrobatic coaching from their various foremen, and al- 
though several rolls of paper are successively drenched 
and replaced with dry inviting strips, no flying drop 
quite reaches “ Conqueror’s” mark. Among the crowd 
on the side lines are plentifully sprinkled red shirts 
who take a professional interest in their opponents’ 
work and make critical observations on the technique 
of the performers at brake and nozzle. 

But let not “ Conqueror’s” men be too puffed up 
with their success, for there are a dozen machines yet 
to be heard from. They well know, and secretly 
tremble with the knowledge, that the invincible “ Fire 
Queen,” and champion squirter of them all at the last 
two musters, is looming up near the end of the pro- 
gramme, and on the lips of the spectators are also 
respectful references to the “ Straw-Carts” and “ So- 
wamsets” who can be looked for to do some tall 
playing. 

“ The “ Straw-Carts ” foreman is a man of bulk, and 
towers above the crowd ‘masterful and glowering. 

“ Down with her on that side,” he yells. “Git up 
your pressure. Now down on that. Whoa—hold her!” 


Shoulder to shoulder, evgry available inch of the brake. 


occupied by lusty pairs of hands, the men stand ready 
for the word with eyes fixed on the apparently impas- 
sive foreman. There is a solemn pause—the calm be- 
fore the storm. At the psychological moment, the sud- 
den cry of, “ Now, boys, fet her have it!” snaps the ten- 
sion and the “boys” are off on their furious work. 
“Give it to her! Give it to her! Limber up there! 
What’s the matter with you? This ain’t no lawn- 
party! Pump—damn ye—pump!” 

The bulky man on top of the machine throws him- 
self into an agony of yelling and urging to greater 
effort. His arms wave,wildly through the air. His 
empurpled face works, and his whole red-shirted per- 
son seems to flame with the violence of his emotion. 
From side to side he turns in mad gyrations and, 
losing in his raving all semblance of intelligibility, 
strange incoherent sounds emerge from his husky 
throat. 

Upon the very verge of apoplexy, the foreman halts 
his winded men, and when, amid the shouts of the 
multitude, he straightens, panting, to mop the perspira- 
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tion, the word comes 
back in telegraphic 
passage through the 
crowd that “Straw 
Cart’s” stream has 
far’ outsquirted pride- 
ful Conqueror’s.”’ 
Needless to say that 
“Straw Cart’s” su- 
premest effort has 
been made in this first 
terrific trial, and she 
retires at the end of 
her time, happy and 
triumphant. 

This mark stands 
through a succession 
of “ Sockanossets,” 
“ Eagles,” “ Heroes,” 
and so on, who trundle 
forward at the pistol’s 
summons, and fight 
manfully but without 
avail. The “ Eagle,” 
in fact, screams and 
flaps her wings so 
mightily that of a 
sudden there is a jar- 
ring and snapping of 
bolts, and her flight 
comes to an abrupt 
and untimely end, and 
with drooping pinions 
she sadly drags herself 
from the scene of con- 
flict. 

The westering sun 
sends long shadows 
down the slope from 
the clustering automo- 
biles and carriages 
and a gap in the 
crowd along the wires 
betokens where a 
small lake has formed 
from the flying spray 
of many streams. 
With declining day, 
more frequently come 
the lulls in the breeze, 
and with hopeful gaze ~ 
upon the listless flag, 
“ Sowamset’s”  keen- 
eyed ‘foreman waits 
his chance, and finally 
incites his men _ to 


their utmost. He is 
not so violent as the 
“ Straw-Carts” mas- 
ter, but excites his 
erew to pump a 
stream which wets a few more feet of paper. Enthus!l- 
asm and excitement wax high among the spectators, for 
next comes the fearsome “Fire Queet,” and great 
things are expected of her, although there is doubt in 
many minds that she can surpass this latest mark. 
But doubts are speedily dissolved by the stream 


With upraised handkerchief the foreman signals 


Greetings 


Upon the very verge of apoplexy 


which presently gushes from the regal one’s nozzle and 
pushes irresistibly through the air, farther and farther, 
pattering along the paper avenue until a mighty cheer 
bursts forth when a final glorious spurt sends the 
winning drop far into the uninvaded territory. Hail— 
“ Fire Queen”! Thrice victorious and winner of the 
banner! No one considers seriously the remaining 
machine which ends the programme. Its appearance is 
a mere formality, and it falls far enough short to 
warrant the low estimate set upon its powers. 

While the vanquished companies are folding their 
tents and stealing silently away, amid cheers the 
“Fire Queen” is hauled by her elated noisy crew in 
triumphal march to the train. And as will be duly 
chronicled by the Weekly Clarion, the “ Fire-Queeng ” 
meet with a royal reception upon the return of the 
muster heroes to their native bailiwick, in the evening. 
They alight from the train at Tucker’s Hollow and 
take up their line of march from there, around by the 
Neck, to the engine-house, where the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
has provided a substantial collation for husbands, 
fathers, and sweethearts. Their triumphal way is 
lighted with red fire, while various pyrotechnics sput- 
ter and whiz along the route. With what a swagger 
each member bears aloft the rakish broom in token 
of the clean sweep of the field, and how proudly con- 
scious of his own importance struts the trophy-bearer 
at the procession’s head. 

All hail “ Fire Queen”! Henceforth immutable is 
thy position of peerlessness among fire “ tubs.” 


| By John Kendrick Bangs 


A BUTTERFLY came by to-day, The ae blossoms rarely white 
As I went idly on 
Gave me a greeting of delight, 
With promised sweets anon. 


And I was glad to see 
That as he sped along his way 
He waved: his wings at me. 


Ran carolling along, 
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Deep in the wood a silver brook 


And from his fern-imbedded nook 
Sent me a gift of song. 


A lark flew through the upper air. 
And with his high note clear 

Bade me dismiss all thoughts of care 
And think alone of cheer. 
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“THE MARY ANDERSON OF GERMANY” 


In the production which Henry B. Harris will make in September of Leopold Kampf’s play, “On the Eve,” the distinguished German 
Hedwig Reicher is to be seen for the first time in an English role. She has been called “the Mary Anderson of Germany.” 


actress 
The play, which deals with contemporaneous Russian life, will be presented in an English translation by Martha Morton 
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little children, in 1908 
thirty-five thousand little 
children and ten thou- 
sand adults. 

Tucked away in a cor- 
ner of the Comptroller's 
Office, officially known as 
the Department of Fi- 
nance of the city of New 
York, is a bureau en- 
titled the Division of 
Private Charitable Insti- 


IW Wye apa) U RING the past hundred years New 
York has in the 
"4 DS nature of private charity than any 
other city in the world. The begin- 
ning of her vast system of relief 


occurred in. the year 1806, when 


village of Greenwich, installed them in a private house, 
and ministered to their wants with some semblance of 
human sympathy. 

This institution was ¢alled the Orphan Asylum So- 

ciety. For a time the expense of this work was met 
by private contribution., In 1817 the Catholic Church 
followed suit, and in that year founded the Roman 
Catholie Orphan’ Asylum for the care and maintenance 
of dependents of her faith. 
. Before these societies were started, foundlings and 
orphan children had beep allowed to exist under condi- 
tions somewhat worse than animals. Those in alms- 
houses (which institutions then flourished like green 
bay trees of misery) grew up half-starved and cowed, 
ignorant, criminal, ‘ang vicious; while those not so 
fortunate (or rathet not so unfortunate) could live or 
starve as they elected without hindrance from the com- 
munity. For those wha broke the law there was (with 
the door invitingly open) the county jail. For those 
who succumbed to their miseries there was the Potter’s 
Field, the gate of whith also stood ever open. How 
many passed through this gateway never to return is 
shown by recent disinterments in land where pauper 
graveyards formerly stood. The great preponderance 
of children’s bones dug up in these places over those 
of adults bears mute jbut eloquent testimony to the 
callousness of our forefathers. 

Following the good example set by these pioneer 
societies, from 1820 om private and semi-public and 
sectarian .institutions rapidly increased in the State 
and city for the betterment of dependent children. In 
the fifties the New York Juvenile Asylum was started, 
and about the same time the State Board of Charities 
was organized to take cognizance of and correct the 
abuses then existing. 

It was not, however, until the early seventies, when 
the Hon. William P. Letchworth successfully led his 
crusade against the vicious management and degrad- 
ing conditions of the almshouses of the State and city, 
that anything like the comprehensive control of our 
present system of charities began. Owing to his in- 
defatigable efforts in their behalf a law became opera- 
tive in January, 1876, which took over seventeen 
thousand children, over three years of age, out of the 
publie institutions (such as poorhouses and alms- 
houses) of the State, and. placed them in institutions 
such as we have to-day. 

In the city of Greater New York are now nearly 
one hundred and seventy-five private . institutions, 
exclusive of the Department of Public Charities, which 
are partly maintained, by appropriations from the city’s 
purse. The budget fbr 1909 carries an appropriation 
of nearly five million dollars for the care and mainte- 
nance of ten thousand adult’ beds and _ thirty-five 
thousand children’s beds in private institutions. These 
are larger than the combined private charities of 
Loridon, Paris, and gerlin, and also greater than the 
combined private cherities of any other ten American 
cities. Truly New York’s private charities have more 
than kept. pace with the city’s growth. In 1806 twelve 


and only 


tutions. This division 
is in charge of Dr. D. C. 
Potter, who is designated 
by the rather peculiar 
title of Chief Examiner of Accounts of Institutions, 
which title does not, however, give one any idea of 
his duties, for, under the Comptroller, it is he who 
decides how the vast sum of nearly five million dollars 
is to be dispensed. : 

The division over which Dr. Potter presides came 
into existence under the charter amendments of 1900, 
and was intended to systematize the various promiscu- 
ous donations of the city to private charitable institu- 
tions. Before this division was organized, any private 
charitable institution, whether worthy or not, could 


go to the Legislature at Albany and have passed a 


mandatory bill directing 
the city of New York to 


hat Private Charity 
Can Accomplish 


By William B. Selden 


until adopted by some childless couple. Two-thousand 
of these children are adopted into good homes every 
year. If the child is not adopted, it is given a good 
common-school education and fitted for some useful 
livelihood, so that, when grown, it can take its place 
in the community as a useful citizen. Should it be the 
case, as sometimes happens, that by reason of an 
incurable physical or mental infirmity a child is unfit 
for adoption or for earning a living, it is kept and 
maintained by the city, and work suited to it is found 
for it in the institution where it was reared. 

A veritable river of children passes through our in- 
stitutions: annually; yet we do not accept more than 
one-third of the children offered to us. We are offered 
over one hundred thousand children annually by 
parents or guardians. Investigation shows that two- 
thirds of these cases are fraudulent. 

New York received the gold medal at the World's 
Fair at St. Louis, over all competition, for charitable 
work, and many institutions exhibiting received the 
medal of their class. Since that time Paris, Berlin, 
and many other cities of the world have adopted in 
some measure our system of private charities. 

Our present system is the outcome of one hundred 
years of progress in practical charity, and as the result 
of such experience is administered in a business-like 
manner which, without lowering the standard main- 
tained, is the most economical yet devised. For ex- 


pay to it annually a cer- 
tain sum of money. Asa 
natural consequence this 
privilege greatly 
abused, so much so that 
it took nine pages of the 
charter to compile a list 
of institutions receiving 
the taxpayers’ money by 
legislative mandate. 

Now this is all changed 
for the better. When, 
after careful examina- 
tion, a private charitable 
institution is found wor- 
thy of receiving help 
from the city, the Comp- 
troller introduces a reso- 
lution to that effect be- 
fore the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, 
after favorable 
action by them is the in- 
stitution placed upon the 
list of the city’s private 
charities. An allowance 
is then made on a per 
capita and per diem basis 
for each adult or child 
placed with it by the city. 


its accounts must be sent 
to this office, where they 
are strictly audited, and, 
if found correct, approved 
by the Comptroller. 
Foundlings and dependent children are committed 
to the care of private institutions by the courts for 
causes such as delinquency or lack of proper guardian- 
ship, and they are then, accepted by the Commissioner 
of Public Charities as proper charges for the city’s 
eare. They are sent to institutions of their own faith, 
race, or color, to be properly. reared. In the case of 
foundlings, where the religion cannot be determined, 


they are alternately committed to Catholic and Prot- . 


estant institutions. 
In these institutions the child’s maintenance is paid 
for by the city, and it is properly clothed and fed 


A nursery lunch at the Post-graduate Hospital 
15 


Inmates of the New York Institution for Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 


ample, we pay an average of $1.05 per day for each hes- 
pital case under our charge, and that is the entire cost 
to the taxpayer: Now take the publie hospitals, without 
counting the investment of capital in lands and build- 
ings, or the running expenses, such as salaries, light, 
heat, and up-keep; and it will be found that the actual 
cost to the. taxpayer for each patient received is as 
follows: At Bellevue, $1.58 per day; at Gouverneur, 
$2.29. per day; at Fordham, $2.95 per day; and at the 
Harlem Hospital, $3.36 per day. This comparison 
shows that it actually costs the city in its public 
hospitals from $3 to $10 per day for each patient, 
while the private charities do the same, if not better. 
work for $1.05 per day. 

Each year finds these institutions with an increased 
eall for city charity, and each year finds them.with an 
increased number of institutions upon our payroll. 

In 1902, the appropriation was $2,857,000, while for 
1909 it actually totals $4,942,940.32, and next year 
the call will be still larger. 
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Girls’ gymnastic class at the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
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Children in the Hospital for Ruptured and Cripple 
Isabella Graham collected together 
SENZA twelve little homeless children, run- 
ning wild in what was then the 
: 
Scouting corps of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum ee ee 
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Samuel de Champlain, at about the age of forty 
REPRODUCED FROM AN ENGRAVING BY MONCORNET 


OER: ROR HE three-hundredth anniversary of 

ve the discovery, of Lake Champlain 
\ will be celebrated during all of next 
week by a series of pageants and 


Clow 
it “2 exercises at the principal points of 
YM historic interest in the development 
wg fy" of that great thoroughfare between 
Se SF: 4 Canada, the Hudson, and the Atlan- 
tic. Beginning on July 3d and end- 


ing on July 10th, all the lake towns in New York and 
Vermont m which white explorers fought the Indians, 
or British fought the French and Indians, or Ameri- 
eans fought the Jsritish, will revive the glories of the 
ancient contests with patriotic songs and addresses 
no less than with mimic reproductions of the battle. 
The programmes in detail wl be found in another 
part of this article. 

What did Samuel de Champlain do that he should 
be held in such high honor and the tercentenary of 
one of his achievements should be celebrated with 
such special remembrance? In one word, he was the 
first white man to ascend the St. Lawrence River to 
the Richelieu, and follow that stream southward 
until he came to the broad, deep-water highway which 
still bears his name.” He, thus discovered a great na- 
tional road; but this, after ail, was only one of his 
many great achievements as explorers pioneer, able 
and honest governor and minister of justice. 

This intrepid sailor, soldier, map-maker, and 
chronicler of the wonders of the new-found American 
continent was born about 1567 in Brouage, a flourish- 
ing seaport on the southwest coast of France. He 
served for years in the army of King Henry IV., and 
he had risen to a lieutenancy when, in 1598, he went 
to sea with his uncle, a Provencal captain. After 
thilling experiences in the West Indies he joingd, in 
1603, the expedition of De Chastes and Pontgravé for 
commercial purposes and the spread of the gospel 
along the St. Lawrence. The King ordered Champlain 
to bring back a “true report of what should befall.” 
Between that time and 1606 he made a complete chart 
of the Atlantic seaboard from Cape Breton to Cape 
Cod. Appointed in 1608 governor of that New France 
Which extended inland from the St. Lawrenee to the 
Gult of Mexico, he organized a stable administration 
at Cnebee, 

At the suggestion-of friendly Indians Champlain 


undertook, in 1609, an expedition to the southward. 
At the mouth of the Richelieu River, many of his 
Indians having deserted, he sent most of his force 
hack to Quebec, and proceeded with two Frenchmen 
and sixty-picked Algonquin and Huron warriors. He 
gave his name to the great lake he presently dis- 
covered and which he was thé first white man to 
behold. This lake is one hundred and twenty-five 
miles long, from half a mile to fifteen miles wide, 
full of bold headlands, islands, and deep, quiet bays, 
with ample accommodation for ships of the largest 
class. The precise date on which Champlain entered 
his lake is not known, but it is believed to have been 
either on the 4th of July or very near that time. 
Undoubtedly he is the first white man that ever 
looked upon those beautiful waters. 

Parkman gives this account of Champlain’s prog- 
ress: 

“ Ascending the lake, Cumberland Head was passed, 
and from the opening of the great channel between 
Grande Isle and the main he could look forth on the 
wilderness sea. Edged with woods, the tranquil flood 
spread southward beyond the sight. Far on the left 
rose the forest ridges of the Green Mountains, and on 
the right the Adirondacks, haunts in these later years 


Captain Thomas Macdonough, U.S.N. 


“THE HERO OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN ” 


of amateur sportsmen from counting-rooms or college 
halls. Then the Iroquois made them their hunting- 
ground; and beyond, in the valleys of the Mohawk, 
the Onondaga, and the Genesee, stretched the long line 
of their five cantons and palisaded towns. . . . Their 
goal was the rocky promontory where Fort Ticonde- 
roga was long afterward built. Thence they would 
pass the outlet of Lake George and launch their canoes 
again on that Como of the wilderness, whose waters, 
limpid as a fountain head, stretched far southward 
between their flanking mountains.” 
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The. defeat of the Iroquois on Lake Champlain, from a drawing made by Champlain 


; Raising the hulk of the schooner “Revenge” through the ice of Lake Champlain 


TUE “ REVENGE” WAS ONE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD'S SCHOONERS THAT TOOK PART IN THE NAVAL BATTLE OF 


OCTOBER 13, 1776, AGAINST GENERAL GUY CARLETON. 


SHE WAS BURNED TO TILE WATER’S EDGE, AND HAD 


BEEN LYING AT THE BOTTOM OF THE LAKE, OFF TICONDEROGA, FOR ALMOST A CENTURY BEFORE BEING 
RAISED FOR EXHIBITION DURING NEXT WEEK’S CELEBRATION 
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The expedition arrived at Crown Point at ten 
o'clock in the evening of July 29, 1609. A great army 
of Iroquois warriors was drawn up in battle array to 
prevent their progress. Some of them were out on the 
lake in war canoes. From both flotillas ascended the 
shrill Indian war cries. The Iroquois fled ashore, 
felled trees, and erected barricades. The Algonquin 
and Huron allies of Champlain also went ashore and 
with fine precision performed the war dance and the 
scalp dance and sang songs of defiance and of triumph, 
which were answered in the same spirit. Wantonly 
and villainously all night long the warriors insulted 
one another. 

In the gray of early morning the battle was 
begun. The JTroquois danced out before their barri- 
cades. The Hurons and Algonquins charged them, 
then stood fast in the mélée. As the war clubs 
fell crackling upon the shaven heads the allies shouted 
“Master! Master!” and Champlain and -his two 
Frenchmen ran in to the rescue. Through an opening 
in the ranks they dashed to the front, presen their 
arquebuses and fired. At the first raking, four-ball 
shot of Champlain two Iroquois war-chiefs fell to the 
ground and a third staggered away to die. Arrows 
were flying in clouds. Before Champlain’s companions 
could discharge.their pieces the Ingqnois broke and ran 
to the Woods. Victory was compléte. Champlain pre- 
served the history of the combat not only in his diary, 
but in one of his characteristic drawings, which shows 
him, well greaved, cuirassed, and gauntleted, dealing 
out death to the red men who had never smelled gun- 
powder before. 

Champlain was victorious. The wild and beautiful 
lake territory became white man’s country. Followed 
long afterward Sir William Johnson’s advance upon 
Crown Point and his unhappy retreat; the repulse of 
Abercrombie by Montcalm and Ticonderoga; the cap- 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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What Japan Resents 


By the Rev. Walter Scott Elliott 
Secretary of the Eastern Agency of the American Bible Society 


yWeOoriaapod) URING the Russo-Japanese war the 
writer stood with a of curious 
Nee people around a floating mine which, 
becoming detached from its anchor 
in the harbor of Port Arthur, had 
been wafted across the neck of Pei- 
chili Gulf and lay stranded on the 
beach of North China. It was a 
huge iron ball filled with some 
powerful explosive, and had fingers made of soft lead 
protruding from it in all directions, inviting unwary 
ships to the contact: of doom. A man in the party 
carried a heavy cane, with which he proeeeded to 
punch at the fingers of tile fearful death-trap, with the 
calm remark, “I wonder what is the mechanism of 
the thing.” <A powerful man who stood near grasped 
his arm, shouting, “If you wish to blow yourself to 
eternity, sir, no one wil] deny you the privilege; but 
there are others near you who object to sharing your 
fate.” 

In substance this is what the powerful man, Uncle 
Sam, said when in the recent attempt at anti-Japanese 
legislation some men were poking at the delicate feel- 
ings of a highly sensitive nation. Whether ignorant 
of the possible consequences or indifferent to them, 
these men were endangering the peace not only of 
their own State, but also of every State in the Union. 

The flame fed by race prejudice and perplexing 
economic conditions is not extinguished by the defeat 
of that legislation. It is only smouldering and will 
inevitably come up again. Against the time when an 
acute stage of the Japanese question will recur, the 
great body of the American people will prepare by 
becoming through the press possessed of the fullest 
information regarding our relations with Japan. Citi- 
zens of our Republic who have discrimination and 
common sense will be enabled to arrive at a just and 
true conclusion, in spite of the unjust color given 
to the political situation by that irresponsible portion 
of the press, Japanese as well as American, which 
panders to the thirst for sensationalism. All who be- 
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lieve in giving every man a hearing before judging - 


will welcome a statement of the Japanese view of the 
situation. 

It was admitted by some of the leading men of 
Japan with whom the. writer conversed on a recent 
visit to that country, that there is both a theoretical 
and a practical side to the Japanese question in Amer- 
ica. The theoretical side depends for its solution upon 
the wisdom of statesmen and diplomats; while the 
solving of the practical side depends on the state of 
feeling existing between the people at large in both 
countries. 

I am convinced that the leading statesmen of the 
New Japan are well able to deal with the theoretical 
side. ° There are among them Christian men who re- 
ceived their early training from American missionary 
educators. They understand America. They honor 
American Christian statesmen. They have confidence 
in American diplomacy, the key-note of which they be- 
lieve to be John Adams’ frank statement made in 
connection with Far-Eastern affairs, “We have no 
notion of cheating anybody.” But these keen, far- 
seeing leaders see what appears to them an inherent 
weakness in the American system of government. 
Taught through a thousand generations to worship 
and obey their Imperial family as being of divine 
origin, and knitted together as one man in yielding 
instant obedience to the Imperial will, their ideal of 
centralized government is so totally at variance with 
ours that questions naturally arise regarding the ade- 
quacy of the authority possessed by the Federal gov- 
ernment in its international relations. In 1874, Junior 
Prime-Minister ITwakura was asked what impressed 
him most on his visit to America. He replied at once, 
“The strength of the central government at Washing- 
ton, which for a republic seemed incredible to me.” 
Since that time they have taken note of some in- 
stances where it appeared to be difficult for the 
Federal government to safeguard the treaty rights of 
other nations, and as a treaty-making power they now 
want to know whether the Federal government is 
supreme over the individual States of the Union. 

uring an interview with Dr. R. Masujima, head of 
the Japanese Bar Association, and once a pupil of Dr. 
William Elliot Griffis, pioneer educator and introducer 
of the American school system in Japan,~he said to 
me: 

“TIT am no prophet, yet I will predict that if the 
defect in the American Constitution is not remedied 
so as to give sufficient powers to the Federal govern- 
ment to carry out its obligations under treaties, there 
must eventually be a war.” 

This, in his opinion, would not necessarily be an 
international war. 

4 I suggested that the broad construction placed on 

e Constitution had now been so fully admitted as to 
practically grant to the central government all the 
authority it needs to fulfil treaty obligations. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has declared that 
any treaty “made under the authority of the United 
States” is “the supreme law of the land” and that 
“judges in every State” are “bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” Dr. Masujima seemed 
well informed on every point in the contention be- 
tween the “strict constructionists” and the “ broad 
constructionists,” and he seemed to appreciate the fact 
that the latter had won the battle all along the line; 
but theoretically, as a careful business man would in- 
sist on an understood feature of a contract being put 
in the bond rather than leave it to a “ gentleman’s 
agreement,” so he said other nations would be finally 
satisfied only with an amendment to the Constitution. 


The suggested exclusion of Japanese laborers called 
forth some expressions from Dr. Masujima which indi- 
cate another point on the theoretical side of the ques- 
tion to be settled diplomatically. The relations of 
Japan to other nations have undergone a change since 
the treaty of 1894 was signed, and by reason of these 
changed conditions the Japanese feel that they have 
earned the right to be placed on an equal footing with 
other nations and enjoy equal privileges in America 
with the treaty-making Powers of Europe. 

We find in Article Il. of .the treaty of 1894: “It 
is, however, understood that the stipulations contained 
in this and the preceding Article do not in any way 
affect the laws, ordinances, and regulations with re- 
gard to trade, the immigration of laborers, police, and 
public security which are in force, or which may here- 
after be enacted in either of the two countries.” The 
only “ most-favored-nation” clause in the treaty is 
contained in Article XIV., which reads: “ Trade and 
navigation of each country shall be placed in all re- 
spects by the other upon the footing of the most 
favored nation.” The police powers of the State and 
Federal government, as well as the ptght to regulate 
immigration, being thus expressly réserved, differenti- 
ate this treaty from America’s treaties with the 
other great Powers. 

“The law of supply and demand,” said Dr. Masu- 
jima, “is a higher law than any legislation. There 
is no good reason why the Japanese coolie should be 
excluded from the labor-market of the world. I do 
not think he should even be subjected to an educa- 
tional test. His physical ability should be his pass- 
port wherever physical labor is needed. Of course, I 
do not know what course the Imperial government 
would pursue; but I do not think,” he significantly 
added, “that privileges less advantageous than those 
accorded to Russia and other European Powers in 
regard to admitting their emigrant laborers into 
America would be acceptable to the Imperial govern- 
ment.” These questions are all in the realm of 
theory, however, and the possibility of trouble over 
this phase of the question was admitted to be very 
remote. 

On the practical side Dr. Masujima and others 
stated the condition clearly as they saw it. “ The 
whole world of people constitutes one big family now,” 
said Dr. Masujima, “and members of the different 
nations must recognize one another as brethren and 
treat one another fairly.” The broad Pacific, which 
was once an effectual barrier, has become the great 
fiighway between the little Island Kingdom and the 
big land of America. Steam and electricity are draw- 
ing the two great peoples ever closer ‘together. The 
greater opportunities for mutual benefit are accom- 
panied by increased possibilities of mutual harm. It 
was freely admitted that the task of statesmen would 
be rendered extremely complex and difficult by any 
bad feeling existing between the people of the two 
nations. 

The Japanese are a very intense people, whose deli- 
eacy of feeling is easily offended and whose patriot- 
ism seems to border on fanaticism. History shows 
how self-controlled they are, however, and how na- 
tional injuries are treasured up by them against the 
day of settlement. It is hardly necessary to refer to 
Port Arthur. In the autumn of 1904 the writer stood 
on the shores of North China and heard the big gua 
of the Japanese artillery during the closing days of 
the famous siege of Port Arthur, when solid phalanxes 
of brown soldiers dashed without a tremor into the 
very jaws of death to reclaim that port which nearly 
ten years before had been diplomatically taken from 
them by Russia. Quiet, determined, hardy, brave in a 
sense not known among Western soldiers, these little 
men had with remarkable self-restraint waited ten 
years till their nation was fully prepared before giving 
expression to their resentment against what to them 
was a great wrong done to their nation. 

It was fully demonstrated in this war with Russia 
that the two clearly defined classes of the 44,000,000 
Japanese make an excellent division for the composi- 
tion of an army. ‘The upper-class men, with their 
splendid mental capacity, planned the campaign and 
led the troops with great cleverness, showing their 
mastery of every detail of military science. On the 
other hand, the soldiers were enlisted from among the 
common people. They were possessed of rugged phy- 
sique, with great powers of endurance, and had a 
natural respect for and confidence in the higher-class 
men which rendered them instantly obedient. Splendid 
discipline was accentuated by their vivid religious 
feeling. The famous message which Admiral Togo 
sent to the Emperor on June 1, 1905, after the great 
naval battle of the Sea of Japan, in which the Russian 
Baltic fleet was practically annihilated, took no 
credit to himself nor gave any to the other officers 
of the Japanese Navy whose splendid strategy had 
trapped the enemy’s fleet, nor did it give credit to 
the gunners and Jackies whose accuraey- of aim and 
excellency of discipline had made good the officers’ 
plans. It read, “ That we have gained success beyond 
ou expectation is due to the brilliant virtue of your 
Majesty and the protection of the spirits of your Im- 
perial aricestors, and not to the action of any human 
being.” 

Shintoism, with its doctrines of ancestral worship 
and the divine origin of the Imperial family, has 
generally been spoken of as the real religion of the 
rank and file of the Japanese. The authorities at the 
shrine of Ise, however, have lately renounced all claim 
to be representatives of a religion and have incorpo- 
rated “as an association to perpetuate the memory of 
Japan’s single line of Emperors and to foster the prin- 
ciples of Japanese patriotism.” 
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fearful calamity for both people. 


“My land,” one wrote, “from earliest infancy al- 
ways the first affection of-my heart and the first liber 
of my hands have been @hd shall be thine and thine 
alone.” Such intense loyalty to their government in 
spite of the enormous rate of taxation is one of the 
things that we Americans find diflicult: to understand. 

No one can now visit beautiful little Japan without 
being impressed with the military spirit which per- 
vades the land. There would seem to be only one 
purpose toward which all things move, and that is to 
fight. Knitted together in their devotion to the ideals 
and aspirations of their nation, the great military 
forces are like an iron ball, every molecule intact and 
fitting into its place, all drawn by an irresistible foree 
toward the centre, ready to be thrown in any diree- 
tion at the will of the Mikado. ; 

The terraced mountains rising like giant staircases 
with their well-cultivated platforms on which the 
great staple crop, rice, is produced, and the beautiful 
Inland Sea, abounding in fleets of fishing craft, sug- 
gest the main sources of Japan's food-supply. Rice 
and dried fish are easily carried as rations, and it 
was found when the troops of all nations were assem- 
bled at Peking a few years ago that the Japanese 
soldiers, living on their simple diet, were able to 


endure steady marching better than the troops of 
other nations. The cradle songs taught Japanese 


boys in the nursery laud the exploits of early military 
heroes. All schoolboys from the earliest grades don 
the uniform of the soldier. They are drilled by officers 
every day. The writer has often seen them marching 
through the streets of Japanese cities to the music 
of bugles and drums, having their sehool-books stowed 
away in the knapsacks carried on their backs. 

“ Anti-Japanese legislation,” mildly remarked Dr. 
Masujima, “would be taken by Japan to indicate 
weakness on the part of the American government. 
It is admittedly the part of all governments to con- 
trol the ignorant and vicious, and not to make con- 
cessions to them.” 

A Japanese leader of thought in Tokio who did not 
authorize the use of his name said: “ We realize that 
the people in California and other Pacific Coast States 
were largely justified in objecting to the low class of 
Japanese coolies who went to America some years ago. 
We must confess they were a bad lot. ‘1 myself was 
ashamed of many that I saw there. But it should be 
understood now that the Imperial government has 
taken the matter of emigration out of the hands of 
greedy labor contractors and steamship tompanies who 
were largely responsible for the unfortunate situa- 
tion, and we are now taking the necessary steps to 
remedy the matter. No more low-class coolies will be 
allowed to go to America. All who go now must have 
passed through the middle schools, where a groundwork 
of the English language is taught. They must also de 
clare it to be their purpose in going to pursue their 
education. I believe,” he added, “that there will be 
no oceasion for objecting to the select class of 
Japanese youth now going in small numbers to Amer- 
ica to study. If there ceases to be that undercurrent 
of bad feeling, there will be no possible trouble.” 

To offend lightly and needlessly the dignity and the 
delicate sensibilities of the Japanese nation at this 
time would seem to display both ignoranee and folly. 
There can be nothing gained by either nation in a con- 
flict of arms, and a war with Japan would be only a 
As neighbors Amer- 
ica and Japan must in the natural progress of the 
world be thrown ever closer together. For each to 
get the view-point of the other will go far toward an 
amicable settlement of questions which must neces- 
sarily continue te arise in our new closer relationship. 
The recent informal exchange of notes between the 
State Department and the Japanese government was 
undoubtedly a masterwork of diplomacy, but we can- 
not be blind to the fact of Japan’s present unprepared- 
ness for war, which may have rendered the more pos- 
sible this entente cordiale—especially when we notice 
that the understanding said nothing on the vexed 
question of immigration. 

Diplomacy, Hague tribunals, and powerful navies 
play their necessary part in the maintenance of peace, 
but it is unmistakably true that the only guarantee 
of peace lies in mutual understanding and friendliness 
on the part of the people at large in each country. 
The press and the pulpit of America should unite with 
all whose voices can be raised in decrying every spirit 
of suspicion, race hatred, sectional disapproval of na- 
tional policy, and whatever else tends to weaken the 
hands of the national government in our own land or~ 
to provoke a resentful spirit om the part of the 
Japanese. 

The peaceful settlement of all our questions with 
Japan will be of every advantage to the people of both 
nations. Among the many factors tending to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and good-will the altruis- 
tic work of American missionaries and educators dur- 
ing the past fifty years stands out prominently now. 
The millions of volumes of the Bible printed in the 
language of Japan which have been scattered from 
the presses of the American Bible Society cannot but 
exercise a potent, if unobserved, influence in the solu- 
tion of our difficulties. The substantial and growing 
Japanese Christian community, numbering among its 
members not a few influential leaders of the govern- 
ment and editors of some of the most*widely read 
journals of Japan, constitutes a solid basis for our 
hope in Japan’s future, and, incidentally, .in the peace- 
ful solution of the Japanese question on the Pacific 
coast. With such men as leaders of sentiment and of 
the government in Japan, it becomes us to lay aside . 
suspicion and racial antipathy and contrive to meet 
pending questions in a noble spirit of fairness. 
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SOLILOQUY OF THE TENNIS MAN: “PERHAPS THERE IS SOMETHING IN GOLF, AFTER ALL!” 


CLEMENCY 


WELL-KNOWN burglar was_sre- 
cently tried in a county of Missouri. 
Among his counsel was a young 
attorney, for whom, despite his 
youth and inexperience, the accused 


whom he had insisted upon retain- 
ing to assist in the defence. 

“About how long do you think 
I ought to make my speech to the jury?” asked 
the youthful expetinder of the law to associate 
counsel. f 

should say about two hours,’ 
other. 

“Two hours? Why,” exclaimed the young attorney, 
‘] thought that half an hour would be quite suffi- 
cient!” 

‘Its this way,’ explained the other lawyer. 
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suggested the 


had acquired a great liking, and- 


“ They can’t sentence him until you’ve finished, and of 
course the longer you talk, the longer he’ll be out of 
jail.” 


WHEN THEY BUILT IT 


DvuRING a history recitation in a Washington public 
school the teacher put the question, 

* When was Rome built?” 

The first to answer was a youngster near the front, 
and his response was, “ At night.” 

“At night!” repeated the astonished instructor. 
“ How in the world did you get such an idea as that?” 

“Why. I’ve often heard my dad say that Rome 
wasn’t built in a day,” said the boy. 


THE NEW KIND 


AMONG the passengers in a parlor-car attached to a 
Southern train leaving Washington were a reticent 


TOMMY’S NIGHT-BEFORE-THE-FOURTH 


individual, desirous of reading his paper, and a talka- 
tive person, equally desirous of engaging the reserved 
one in conversation. 

At first the reticent man took the questions of his 
neighbor in good part, returning short but polite an- 
swers. Finally, however, he grew somewhat irritated 
at the persistence of the other. 

“The grass is quite green, eh?” was the idle query 
that next came from the garrulous one, as he gazed 
through the window. 

“ Quite!” said the bored one, with a smothered 
growl. “ But, then, consider what a change it is from 
the pink and mauve grass we’ve. been having lately!” 


SIGNS OF JULY 


O the Summer Girl is flirting 
By the sea, 

And the lemonade is squirting 
Juicily, 

And the Landlord is a-smiling 

In a manner most beguiling 

As he sees his till up-piling 
L.S.D. 
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All the German bands are tooting 
O’er the way, 

And the merry chutes are chuting 
Blithe and gay; 

And the happy loop-the-looper 

Is as jolly as a trooper 

As he hoops the iron hooper 
Day by day. 


On the roof we seek the Garden 
and bright, 
Derby lids and furs discardin’ 
With delight, 
And the kids give up their schooling 
For the swimmin’-pond so cooling, 
Where they spend their time a-fooling 
Daygand night. 


In the town the weary daddy 
Winks his eye, 

As he thinks of golf and caddie 
By and by; 

And he daily writes his “ only ” 

Up at Windymere or Stoneleigh, 

Closing up with, “ feeling lonely? 
So am I.” 


When there’s signs like the foregoing 

To the eye, 
When the Mercury is flowing 

Rather high; 
When the skies are bright and pleasin’ — 
And the weather’s far from freezin’ 
You ean bet you’ve reached the season 

Of July! 

Horace Dopp GastIt. 
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HIS DEFINITION 


late H. G. Her- 
rick, who was for 
many years high 
sheriff of a certain 
mar> county, always took a 
great interest the 
local schools, and was 
at one chair- 
man of the school com- 
mittee. Shortly after the 
death of Garfield, Sheriff 
Herrick visited a_ cer- 
tain school and spoke 
to the pupils concern- 
ing the life of the distinguished statesman, and then 
asked, 
“ Now, can any of you tell me what a statesman is?” 
A little hand went up and a little girl said, 
“ A statesman is a man who makes speeches.” 
“ Hardly that,” Mr. Herrick replied. “ For instance, 
| sometimes make speeches, and yet | am not a 
statesman.” 
The little hand went up again, and again the little 
girl answered, 
“] know; a statesman is a man who makes good 


speeches.” 


ALMANAC FOR JULY 


THE prevailing temperature for July will be some- 
what warmer than in December and January, with 
heavy thaws in Greenland, much cracking of the ice 
in local-option States, light snowfalls at the poles, 
and considerable dampness in the ocean, especially in 
Southern latitudes. 

In most States of the Union it is not unlawful to 
shoot rhinoceri, hoppopotami, or mongeese during 
July, but care must be taken that the hippopotami, 
if shot on the wing, is not caught while flying over 
summer cottages or circus tents, since they are likely 
to do some damage on the drop. 

July is the best month in which to start your roof 
garden, whether this is under glass or not. Daisies, 
peaches, and gillytlowers, as well as johnny-jump-ups, 
grow in great profusion in them, but the gardener 
must be careful of crimson ramblers and other climbing 


OUR NATIONAL 


A REHEARSAL 


TO-MORROW 1S THE FourTH OF JULY, AND HE IS TO READ THE “ DECLARATION OF 


plants, which absorb almost all the moisture of the 
soil. The most favorable time of day to work a roof 
garden profitably is between eight and eleven P.M. 
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FETE 


INDEPENDENCE ” 


The fishing season in many sections of the country 
is at its best in mid-July, but summer-hotel keepers 
should be careful of the quality of the fish they pro- 
vide for their boarders. While it is true that rubber 
soles contain no ptomaines, it is also true that they 
are tough and indigestible even after they have been 
boiled for three weeks, and should therefore be avoided 
as articles of diet. 

Do not let your hired man lie on the lawn longer 
than six hours a day, unless he changes his position 
at least once every ten minutes. Young grass needs 
light and air. 

A pleasant and inexpensive method of ridding your 
property of weeds is to get your son to invite a dozen 
of his friends in, and bet he can pull more in two 
hours than any two of the others. If the wager is 
kept down to a dime the method ought not to cost 
more than ten cents, 

A very cool garment for late July is a coat of tan. 
This can be obtained without much effort by sitting 
in the sun on a sea beach eight hours a day for a 
period of six weeks, without a parasol. Of course 
other things are usually worn with it. 

If your corn is backward and looks rusty and yel- 
low, the quickest way to make it green and sweet is to 
cover it with sugar and then dip it mto a pot of 
paint of the desired tint. Serve warm and eat quickly 
and you will never eat any other. 

The most effective method of getting rid of a flock 
of crows is to cover your garden with a coating of 
earpenter’s glue a foot thick, and when they have 
settled down on this run the lawn-roller over them. 
They will not return again. 
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HINTS FOR THE FOURTH OF. JULY 


It is not considered good form to sit on the lighted 
end of a piece of punk or a Roman candle. Much 
better results can be obtained by sitting on the kitehen 
range. 

A sure way to avoid burns on the Fourth 6f July 
is to take all the fire-crackers, sky-rockets, pin-wheels, 
bombs, and other accessories of this vociferous and 
joyous day and soak them overnight in a strong 
solution of salt and Croton water. If the Croton wa- 
ter has been thoroughly dampened beforehand the salt 
mav be omitted. 

A package containing a hundred thousand dollars 
int greenbacks soaked in gasoline and lit will make 
a beautiful red light, which will give much pleasure 
to the children of multi-millionaires. ‘This is what 
is known as the Newport flare, and, though costly, is 
most effective. 

If a balloon containing a sponge: soaked with lighted 
parafline lands on the roof of your house a profitable 
hour ean be passed throwing bureaus; bedsteads, and 
Other second-story ric-A-brac out of your windows. 
A mirror thrown thus from a second or third floor 
makes a sound searcely distinguishable from the clink 
of several twenty-dollar gold pieces shaken up together. 

Do not earry parlor matches or giant crackers in 
your pistol pocket. While it is true that they will 
make an effective explosion, you will have difficulty 
in covering your retreat. ‘ 

Finally, bear in mind throughout your rejoicings 
that George Washington, the father of your country, 
loved nothing better than peace and quiet. 


JUST FOR FUN 

A Ruope Istanp farmer set a bantam hen ‘on four- 
teen turkey eggs, and great was the seandal thereof 
throughout the neighborhood. Friends from far and 
near dropped in for to see and for to admire the 
freakish feat. 

“Sa-ay, Silas.’ asked envious Hiram Haggers, 
“haow many turkeys d’yew cal’late ter git outer 
them aigs?” 

“Oh, shucks!” Silas answered. “I ain’t callatin’ 
t’ git many turkeys. I jest admire t’ see that pesky 
little critter a-spreadin’ herself!” 
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aX By Lewis E. MacBrayne 


SMES GSNE comes upon the Azores Islands 
like gorgeous ‘phantoms rising be- 
eal yond a tumbling, tossing sea. It is 


much as though, walking through a 


a the curbstone, while indifferent clerks 
gossiped over the soda-fountains in 
the shops. Any American would know that this must 
be a mirage. 

At any rate, that was much the effect that the first 
sight of the islands had upon Mr. Josiah B. Landscam. 
He clutched the sides of his steamer-chair and leaned 
forward like a man who was seeing things. 

“Look over there,” he demanded, when at length 
he became aware of my presence. “ Do youw-see any- 
thing?” 

But perhaps it were wise to pause at this point and 
recall the fact that I had made his acquaintance, in a 
more or less one-sided manner, a few hours after sail- 
ing from Boston. on a ship bound for the Mediterranean. 


“You're an American citizen?” he inquired, con- | 


fronting me upon the promenade-deck, where he had 
been moving to and fro restlessly. I admitted that I 
was, but silently determined not to sign any petitions 
thus early in the voyage. 

“So many foreigners on board, I’m beginning to lose 
confidence,” he explained, smiling blandly. ‘“ Met a 
man a little while back that I thought sure was an 
American from his clothes, so I spoke to him. ‘ No 
parlor,’ says he in reply. 

“*Try the smpking-room,’ said I. 

“*No parlor,| says he again; and the steward came 
aieng and told me that he was a Dago. and couldn’t 
talk American. My name’s Landscam — Josiah B. 
Landscam, real estate; not for speculation, but for 
investment. This is my first trip across the big pond.” 

I could do no less than give my own name, and 
state that I was a journalist going abroad partly on 
business and in part for pleasure; and the knowledge 
in no way disconcerted him. 

“We'll get along.” he remarked. “I’m something 
of a hustler myself. My father made his money in 
groceries; lve made mine in real estate. I own some- 
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now over the worst of his troubles, and he began to. 
get his sea legs from that day; but he did not cease 
talking of the land. Real estate appeared to have 
gained a new and sacred value in his mind. 

It was under these circumstances that he failed to 
return my nod upon deck one morning, and I observed 
that his eyes had the fixed stare of vacancy. 

“Look over there,” he demanded, when at length 
he became aware of my presence. “Do you see any- 
thing ?” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked in assumed surprise. 

“ Right over there,” he indicated, with a motion of 
his finger. “Can’t you see a mountain rising out of 
the ocean right up in the clouds? Can’t you really, 
now ?” 

“Who ever heard of a mountain in midocean?” I 
replied, sceptically. 

And that settled him. “ Hey, steward!” he called, 
weakly. “Send for the doctor. I’m sick. I’m in bad 
condition.” 

I was obliged to countermand the order explain 
to him that we were approaching the Are Islands, 
and that what he saw was a volcanic mountain upon 
one of them. 

“You don’t mean that there’s land way out here?” 
he exclaimed, joyously. “ Well, I am comforted.” 

After that he haunted the ship’s officers for in- 
formation, and when we began to run along the coast 
of Saint Michael a few hours later, and he learned 
that we were to anchor off the city of Ponta Delgada 
for the night, and land passengers there in the.morn- 
ing, he was the happiest man aboard, not excepting 
even the returning Portuguese immigrants on the lower 
deck. 

Ponta Delgada is one of those island cities that have 
a certain charm of their own because they relieve the 
monotony of the sea. It is a bit of old Portugal set 
down there hundreds of years ago and all but forgot- 
ten; drowsy and contented in the mild intoxication of 
its own sweet odors. Coming to it from the deep, the 
senses are ravished with the delicious perfume of 
flower and fruit, while the city itself is still an ir- 
regular mass of white stone buildings; and the eye 
is not disappointed, upon coming closer, to note that 
no great docks rise for the accommodation of steam- 


Manuel, with hat in hand, bade us enter. “My home, if you please,” he said 


thing over seventy buildings. You can see real estate, 
and vou don’t know what you are getting when you 
buy stocks.” He lowered his voice confidentially. “* My 
money earns me from eighteen to twenty-four per 
cent.,” he. said. “ That’s better than any stocks I 
know.” 

I believed at the time that he was boasting, but I 
know now that he was telling me the truth. His 
reliance was in real estate in a double sense, for soon 
after this preliminary conversation, he disappeared 
from view and I did not see him again for two days. 
At the end of that, period the sea had quieted down 
a bit, and the empty chairs in the dining-saloon_ be- 
gan to be occupied by pallid, uncertain passengers. Mr. 
Landsecam had changed so that I hardly reeognized him 
at first sight. He appeared to have lost a certain 
amount of his retyndity, his round red face had _ be- 
come haggard and gray, and a mournful pair of eyes 
peered out from behind his gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“Stomach no good,”. he explained, pathetically. 
“ Been suffering from indigestion. Sea’s no place for 
me, and I ought to have stayed on land.” 

I encouraged him with the assurance that he was 


ships or merchantmen, and that he who elects to go 
ashore must do so with such humble conveniences as 
the port itself affords. Columbus dropped an anchor 
hére in 1493 on his return from his first voyage of 
discovery, and Ponta Delgada was basking indolently 
in the sunshine even then. 

When the fleet of rowboats put off from the shore 
in the morning to land the steamship’s passengers, I 
was actuated by some motive of charity or other 
prompting to offer my services to the Landscams for 
the few hours they might have ashore. I have not 
mentioned the fact that Mrs. Landscam was a modest, 
self-possessed little woman, who appeared to have dis- 
eounted her husband long ago and gone her own way 
more or less without him. They both appeared to be 
grateful for my proffer of assistance, and we went 
ashore together, landing at a weedy flight of very old 
granite steps just below the customs-house. As I had 
a small matter of business to transact at our con- 
sulate, I took them to the Church of Saint Sebastian, 
close by, knowing well that they could profitably spend 
a half-hour thereabouts. It is by no means the most 
wonderful basilica in the world, but it is the finest 
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religious edifice on the island, having been erected in 
1523 as a propitiatory offering to God after a plague 
had ravaged the city, and it is always alive with coun- 
try people on a market day and well worth a visit. 

The Landscams were still enjoying the inspection of 
the building when I returned for them with an open 
carriage. The driver had been recommended to me at 
the consulate as one who had picked up quite a knowl- 
edge of English from returning Americanos—islanders 
who had lived in the United States for a few years 
and come back with their savings—and who was quali- 
fied to act as guide, counsellor, or friend; but 1 had 
also been warned that he made it a point to seek out 
American tourists because he had lost track of his 
mother-in-law in the United States and lived in the 
persistent hope of getting news of her. The consulate 
had done what it could for him through official chan- 
nels, but so far without success. 

Manuel proved to be fully up to his recommendation, 
and the Landscams were delighted with him. We had 
visited the old Franciscan monastery (now turned into 
a hospital), the theatre, and the college, and I doubt 
not that the morning would have passed without 
special adventure had we not driven next to the Graca, 
as they call the public market. 

You must fill in the picture for yourselves as I de- 
scribe it; booths and stalls upon three sides of a 
rectangle, against a background of acacia trees; be- 
yond the trees, mules browsing contentedly amid a lit- 
ter of empty baskets and merchandise already pur- 
chased to be taken back to the country; within the 
market-place tempting piles of fruits and vegetables 
that bore testimony to the lavish productiveness of the 
semi-tropical land. Here were pyramids of violet 
maracuja: baskets of golden nespera; quantities of 
fresh-picked mountain strawberries; purple-green ca- 
pucho which one recognized for the gooseberry of the 
islands; great clusters of luscious grapes; pineapples 
so ripe that one could eat them like a juicy pear; 
golden oranges that may have come down from the 
fabled fruit of the Hesperides; the red pimento, which 
is much esteemed for stews; the lupin bean, almost a 
staple article of food on the islands; open sacks of the 
bright yellow tramoca cortido; artichokes and great 
sweet-potatoes; apricots brought over from Pico in 
open boats that very morning; and yams gathered in 
Furnas. 

Man is a very material creature at best, and Mr. 
Landscam was not above the average. There was some-. 
thing about that market-place which appealed to him 
with a compelling fascination, nor was he satisfied 
with a repeated promenade about the premises. 

“It’s no use,” he said at length, paying some heed 
to our polite intimations that there were other points 
to be visited about the city. “ You can’t bring me 
up to any more buildings after seeing this, and unless 
you want to drive out in the country where these 
things grow [’ll stay right here until the boat sails.” 

As this was by no means a bad suggestion, it was 
agreed that we should drive into the country—a plan 
that caused Manuel to beam upon us with approval. 
Indeed, he knew beautiful drives. he explained, and if 
we desired to see some of the estates, like that of the 
Viscount das Karanjeiras and perhaps that of some 
very small farmer, he could obtain the permission to 
enter. So we visited the estate of the viscount, which 
had an endless variety of bamboos, and among other 
things some shrubby mallows from Syria, and then 
drove on by villas and farms to visit the “ little 
iarmer.” The islander delights to surround his estate, 
whether it be large or small, with a wali; and each 
wall in turn is alive with cacti and fuchsias and 
delicate creepers ablaze with blossoms—a barrier that 
fascinates by its very suggestion of hidden gardens 
and vineyards. 

Manuel dismounted at length before the wooden gate 
of such a wall, opened it humbly, and with hat in hand 
bade us enter. “My home, if you please,” he said. 
** Please oblige me to be welcome.”’ 

We entered into a garden in which was set a white- 
washed stone cottage of two or three rooms, and beyond 
it the sheds that served as stables for the cattle. It 
was possible to see at a glance that the dwelling, built 
from the basaltic rock of the island, was primitive 
in its construction and minus all those necessities that 
are classed as modern conveniences; yet every foot of 
the small estate not occupied by the buildings or the 
narrow paths was teeming with abundant vegetation, 
such as compelled one to marvel at the thrift of the 
tenants. The vegetable gardens were beyond the sheds; 
about the cottage there bloomed in abundance striped 
Lancaster roses, the fragrant rosa de Alexandria, yel- 
low bonina, sweet-scented basil, a heath shrub covered 
with small white blossoms, and other plants and shrubs 
that were unknown to me. Do not assume that I 
dwell upon these details with too much fancy. I am 
deliberately sketching a humble home in the Azores, 
that you may contrast it later with the habitation 
that so many an immigrant finds when he becomes a 
tenement-dweller in the United States; for behind this 
story is a serious purpose, otherwise it had not been 
written. 

There appeared to be a recognized etiquette for the 
entertainment of visitors. Manuel’s arrival had been 
greeted by the shouts of half a dozen brown-eyed chil- 
dren, and his wife, a good-looking peasant, had fol- 
lowed and made a shy courtesy, after which she had 
withdrawn within the house, calling the children after 
her. But upon our return from an inspection of the 
gardens we found that refreshments had been spread 
upon a rude table that stood beneath a primitive grape- 
arbor, and we were urged, with a hospitality that could 
not be turned’ aside, to partake of fruits and native 
wine and a few precious wafers in an American tin 
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box. Neither Manuel nor his wife partook of the 
refreshment with us, but stood and served, happy in 
the service of foreign guests. 


“ You’ve got a fine place here,” said Mr. Landscam 


when he had refreshed himself, feeling that some such,s.was placed under a district medical inspection, 


statement on our behalf was necessary. 

Manuel shrugged his shoulders with a pleasant de- 
preciation. “ Your country very gran’,” he replied. 
* No leedle house like this, All big, gran’.” 

“ He’s got the right ideh,” observed Landscam, with 


a wink at me. “ Yes, we've got something to talk 
about over there. Biggest country on the globe; 


booming night and day. | 
see it yourself some day.’ 

“Much Portuguese +! in United States,” said 
Manuel, seriously. “ You know some Portuguese peo- 
ples, mebbe ?”’ 

“Can’t say that I do,” 
ly. “ Might have seen ’em, 
what they were.” 

“ Have_; of your own family gone over?” I in- 
in order to shorten the preliminaries to what 
elt sure was coming. 


You'll probably be over to 


replied Landseam, humorous- 
though, and couldn’t tell 


Manuel turned to me eagerly. “ Yes, please,” he 
said. “Our gran’mother, she lost over there. Her 


y José run away from San Miguel three year ago 
not to be in Portugal|army. You understan’ ? He 
‘+t to write to her, an’ she all time say she goin’ 
and fin’ him. She make the honie here with us 
You understan’? 


Bime y her brother in Horta die and leave her little 
mone She buy ticket| an’ go in beg sheep to fin’ 
José. \That’s all. José, he don’t write. She don’ 


write, |too. 
You upderstan’? 
d, United States. 
That all.” 

It took me a few moments to draw out the remain- 
ing facts and make the story clear to Mrs. Landscam, 
who was deeply impressed with the recital. There was 
not much to be said for the missing José, who had been 
a wild seamp before he ran away to escape service 
in’ Portugal; but the aged Maria had left a vacant 
place in the none too large cottage that nobody had been 
able to fill. Manuel himself had never had the fever 
of immigration; he loved the island and his little farm; 
but he also loved his mother-in-law, and he would not 
vield to the fear that some misfortune had overtaken 
her and that she might be dead. She was to have gone 
with a family whom she knew in Ponta Delgada, but 
sudden illness had postponed their emigration, and she 
had taken passage by herself, knowing that many other 
islanders would be abcard the ship. That was all 
Manuel could tell us, dkcept that the consul had in- 
vestigated the case, but without obtaining any in- 
formation of the missing woman. 

We expressed deep sympathy to Manuel and his wife 
and offered one or two perfunctory suggestions; but 
there did not appear ta be anything that we could do 
to help them, and, after a polite interval, we asked 
to be driven back to the city, as there were still the 
shops to be visited anjl there was no great time to 
spare before the steamship sailed. Even as it was we 
came very near delaying too long in Ponta Delgada. 
One by one the boatg that had brought the other 
passengers ashore had put off from the mossy sea- 
washed stairs at the landing, until only our own re- 
mained when we arrivéd there. 

Mr. Landseam made a characteristic dash for the 
stone stairway as I assisted his wife from the carriage, 
lost his footing, and with a splash disappeared into 
this remote corner of the ocean. Presumably he went 
down with his mouth open and shipped an uncommonly 
large amount of salt water, for when he came to the 
surface a moment later he was purple and gurgling 
and struggling wildly; Manuel had just dismounted 
from his box, and without hesitation dove gracefully 
into the water after his recent fare. He had an arm 
under Mr. Landscam before the latter could go down 
a second time, and with hardly more exertion landed 
him upon the lowest step out of the water, a gasping, 
grateful person. 

After all, aside fram the fright and the wetting, 
no great harm had been done, though Mr. Landscam 
verily believed that he had been snatched from a watery 
grave. We persuaded him to enter the boat, since his 
change of clothing was to be found aboard ship; but 
he would not allow the boatman to row us away until 
he had drawn his purse from a damp and reluctant 
pocket and had offered Manuel a handsome reward in 
money. 

But to the surprise of all the bystanders the is- 
lander refused to accept it. “ That all right,” he said, 
beaming. “ You don’'give me money. You fin’ Maria 
Souza and then we all square. You understan’?” 

The steamship, outside the breakwater, gave a series 
of warning bellows as notice that she was impatient 
to raise her anchor. ° 

“T’ll find her,” declared Landscam, with conviction. 
“T’ll find her if we:have to hunt the whole United 
States over for her.’ I’m a man who pays what he 
owes.’ 

“ That all right,” replied Manuel, grinning from the 
ancient steps. “ Youjhurry now. Good-by.” 

When we were aboard the steamship and Landscam, 
elad in dry clothing, was comfortably watching the 
island sink astern, he reiterated his promise. “ That 
man back there saved my life,” he declared, with 
feeling. “‘ Mrs. Landscam never came nearer to being 
a widow than to-day; and when I get home I'll find 
Maria Souza if I have to call in the Pinkertons.” 

At Gibraltar I landed, while the Landscams re- 
mained on the ship hs continue the passage to Naples. 


My babies, they wan’ their gran’mother. 
I write Portuguese people in New 
Nobody see Maria Souza. 


In the course of the weeks that followed, crowded 
as they were with fresh incidents, my recent friends 
faded from my memory into the background of former 
casual acquaintances. I never expected to meet either 
of them- again, unl in the chance crossing of our 
trails by some — coincidence. 


It happened that in the early spring of the fol- 
lowing year the crusade against the white plague 
was extended to my own State, where it was prosecuted 
vigorously. Public meetings were held in cities and 
towns all over Massachusetts; leading physicians took 
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the platform to preach fresh air and hygienic living; 
and public-spirited men of foreign birth translated 
to their people of their own race the new rules for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. Every factory in the State 
and 
rigorous measures were put in force to prevent the 
spread of the disease among working men and women. 

But we soon discovered that in certain cities, where 
the local health department was in the hands of mer 
cenary politicians, the most dangerous breeding- places 
of all, the infected tenement blocks, were still im- 
mune to the crusade and showed no decrease in their 
death-rate. It became necessary .to create sentiment 
against such conditions by publicity—a work in which 
the newspapers and magazines stood ready to co- 
operate where the facts were found to sustain our 
contentions. 

It fell to my lot to examine into conditions in the 
city where the Landseams lived, though | was not 
aware of this at the time: and in the course of the 


Mr. Landscam verily believed that he had been snatched from a watery grave 


week Fate directed my footsteps to one of the slums 
that was occupied almost entirely by immigrant 
families. 

By this time I had become very familiar with the 
genesis of the slum and its process of development. 
Behind every dilapidated, reeking tenement block was 
a landlord who had acquired the secret of making 
his money earn a greater profit than the richest trust 
stock in the country could offer. Much of the property 
had been well built originally, but it had run down 
and finally been bought in at a sacrifice. And this 
was where the slum landlord came in. He never re- 
paired unless forced to do so by the last stages of 
disintegration; but he subdivided tenements, divided 
rooms of decent size into two or more rooms by 
partition—often leaving one of them without windows 
—and added ugly upper stories where none were ever 
intended. The newly arrived immigrant, finding un- 
certain employment and forced to husband resources, 
was driven into these tenements. He was charged 
a high rental in proportion to what he got and what 
the landlord, paid to the city in taxes, and he was 
obliged to pay in advance or vacate. While he had a 
dollar left he paid the toll. 

The slum that I had come to examine this day 
was a particularly bad one. Here was building after 
building, weather-beaten without and dilapidated and 
unsanitary within, where the most pressing need of 
cheap paint and fresh wall-paper had been denied. 
It seemed impossible to believe that. such conditions 
could exist; much more that these buildings could 
house hundreds of people. 

1 had come out of one of three such blocks facing 
a muddy court, when I found myself face to face 
with a young priest who had crossed from an open 
door on the other side. 

“You are looking about a bit, perhaps,” he sug- 

sted. 

I told him briefly why I was there and gave an out- 
spoken expression of what I[ thought of the sur- 
roundings. I had just left a man in the advanced 
stages of tuberculosis, and there were nine persons 
in his family all huddled into three rooms, one of 
them without sunshine. 

“Yes, yes; it is not beautiful,” he said, wearily. 
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‘This is a part of my parish. In this block behind 
me are eleven of my Portuguese families—Azore Is. 
landers. I have made many complaints to the an- 
thorities. But you see!” He shrugged his shoulders 
significantly. 

So here was a part of an American 
parish! | told him under what conditions | 
found his people in the Azores and yet how eager 
they were to leate their homes to emigrate. Was 
it possible that all were driven to such straits as this? 

“Oh no,” he reassured me, with a shade of an- 
noyance. Many had prospered and had established 
themselves in business; only the times were hard just 
now, the factories were not running on full time, and 
many families had been, reduced to want. 


Portuguese 
had 


“It is only at this that | complain,” he said, warm- 
ing to his subject now that he felt assured of a 
sympathetic listener. “These people are gentle and 


home-loving, and they believed that this great country - 


would be a hundred times better than their own. 
And you see what they 
have found!” 

He shook his fist 
threateningly at the tene- 
ment blocks about him 
and raised his voice in 
anger: “Filth and 


poverty and degradation, 
and they pay higher for 
what they get than people 
who hire expensive apart- 
ments. They are laughed 
at when they beg for the 


most simple repairs; 
they are denied = even 
God's clean air and the 


sunshine that has bathed 
them at home since the 
day of their birth. And 
1, their leader, with au- 
thority over them, can 
not raise my voice loud 
enough to be heard. Il, 
who am teaehing them 
to become good citizens 
of my adopted country, 
cannot gain these simple 
things that the law 
ought to compel. It is 
dishonest. curse 
must some day fall upon 

He stopped abruptly 
as a fellow countryman 
came hurriedly through 
the narrow passage that 
led from the court to the 


street and they saluted. 
morning, Doe 
tor.” 


“Good 
Father.” 

“You had better call 
upon the family on the 
top floor,” said the priest, 
indicating the building 
from which he had just 
come. “The old lady 
sent for me this morn- 
ing. She believes that 
she is soon to die.” 

“It is a sad case,” 
replied the Portuguese 
physician. 

‘ Tuberculosis?” I sug- 


morning, 


gested. 
“No,” the physician 
answered, thoughtfully. 


“ She is homesick, and in 
time she will die of it.” 
exclaimed in surprise. 
Saint Michael in the ship 
with the family who have befriended ber,” the physi- 
cian continued. “They have had a hard time of it, 
but have been very good to her. The man, Marchelis, 
changed his name to Marshall im the hope that he 
might find work. Her own name they never tell.’ 
“She told it to me just now,” said the priest in 
even tones. “ Her name is Maria Souza, and her peo- 
ple live beyond Ponta Delgada in San Miguel.” 
“Maria Souza, did you say?” I demanded. There 
came to my mind all at once the picture of the white- 
washed cottage in the country with its roses and the 
fragrant basil, and the little brown-eyed children who 


* Homesick!” | 
“She eame over from 


were waiting for the return of their grandmother. 
No wonder that the heart of the old woman was 


breaking! No wonder if amid this squalor and de- 
cay she pined for her island home and its blessed 
sunshine! 

But I wasted little time in speculation. I rélated 
the story to the priest and the doctor briefly, and 
we went within together and up the narrow broken 
stairways to confirm it. There in a little room in 
cne of the tep tenements we found the woman I 
sought. The family with whom she had found shelter 
had done all in their power to make their tiny apart- 
ment clean and home-like. They had pinned up penny 
newspapers to conceal the remnants of the stained 


wall-paper: the bare floors had been scrubbed fre- 
quently; the bed-clothing was old but clean; and 


there was even a yellow bird in a gilded cage in the 
room where silent, homesick Maria Souza lay. 

The priest went over to the bedside and, stroking 
her withered hand gently, told her that he had brought 
a visitor from San Miguel, one who knew Manuel 
and her daughter and who had a message from them. 
The message was that all were well and waiting for 
her return, and that they had tried many times to 
find her. 

Why the excitement of this news did not kill her 
I do not know, unless it be true that joy is never fatal. 
She burst into tears and then talked wildly, the 
priest translating such broken sentences as [ did not 
understand. Her daughter had many children, she 
said. Manuel had been very good to her in the years 
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that she had made her home with him, but she could 
not burden him for the money to pay her passage 
home, so she had kept silent and not written, for she 
was a proud woman, but it had broken her heart. 

I had been thinking rapidly while she was speak- 
ing. The recollection of that day on the island had 
also brought back to my mind the Landscams and the 
debt that the man still owed. Somewhere within an 
hour hig name had flashed through my mind before, 
but without claiming recognition. 
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the slums for a healthier part of the city and soon 
had the satisfaction of finding Mr. Landscam in his 
own home—which was a bit overdone and showy, but 
bore evidence of his wealth. 

He said that he was delighted to see me and hastened 
to send for his wife. Yes, they had enjoyed their 
foreign trip immensely, he told me, and were now 
preparing for a trip to Jamaica. Had he ever found 
Maria Souza? He admitted with some confusion that 
he had not done so: he had been so busy with his 


The priest went over to the bedside and gently told her that he had brought a visitor 


I hastily drew from my pocket the printed as- 
sessors’ tax list with which I had provided myself 
when coming to the city. 
locate the slum that I had been exploring; yes, and 
here was the owner of the greater part of the property, 
including the blocks facing upon the muddy court— 
it was J: B. Landseam. 

. You. were saying something about her son not 
being able to send for her,’ I said to the priest. 
“Please tell Mrs. Souza that I know a man in this 
very city who is indebted to Manuel, and who will 
see to it that she is sent home as soon as she is able 
to travel.” 

The physician raised his eyebrows. “ You are wise 
to say that so soon?” he asked. “ The knowledge that 
she could return to her people would very likely work 
a recovery, but a disappointment—.” 

“There will be no disappointment,” I told him. 
“And I can promise you that she will not return 
steerage.” 

* T have said to her that God has wrought a miracle,” 
*the young priest whispered a moment later. “ I think 
that she will be able to make the jourfey. Since you 
are able to do this, you will not forget the other things 
of which we have spoken; you will remember ‘ those 
who cannot return?” 

I parted from him in the court below, for he had 
other parish ealls to make thereabouts; and I left 


It took but a moment te - 
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own affairs that he hadn’t gotten around to it. “ But 
tell me what you are doing in town?” he asked, at 
length, with a proper curiosity to hear of my own 
affairs. 

[ did not tell him at once the object of my visit, 

but went into the details of the fight that was being 
waged against tuberculosis, relating what had been 
accomplished already and what remained to be done. 
Then I made clear to hyn how we had found our- 
selves confronted by the slum problem because of the 
greed of the rich landlords, and how we were preparing 
to give them publicity until, as we confidently believed, 
public sentiment would pull the rotten walls of. their 
infected tenements down over their own heads, as it 
were. 
“] don’t think I quite understand,” he said, with 
some nervousness when Mrs. Landscam had expressed 
her hearty approval of the project. “ You don’t really 
mean that you intend to publish the pictures of these 
places and tell who the owner is? Couldn’t you be 
sued for libel?” 

[ suggested that a statement of fact did not con- 
stitute a libel, even if it chanced to injure a man’s 
standing in the community, and that the course was 
quite justified by the circumstances. Then I resumed 
the narrative and described the reeking, squalid tene- 
ments that I had entered that day and of finding 
Maria Souza in ane of them. 


Mrs. Landscam cried out in sympathy at the recital, 
but her husband wiped a brow already damp with ap- 
prehension. He knew well enough what the climax 


' would be, but he cringed, nevertheless, when I declared 


that he was the owner of the property. 

“I—I didn’t know,” he stammered. “My agent 
looks after the property.” Then he took another tack, 
after his kind, and assumed the offensive. “ Suppose 
that I do own the buildings, does that give you the 
right to come here and meddle with my private af- 
fairs?” he blustered, loudly. “I want you to know 
my tenants ain't any worse treated than anybody 
else’s. They get what they pay for, and it’s plenty 
good enough for ’em, too. You cheap reformers. make 
me tired, the whole tribe of you. Perhaps you 
think money is made nowadays just out of fool 
theories!” 

I interrupted his flow of abuse to point out that | 
had come solely to remind him of his promise to 
Manuel for saving his life, and that but for that I 
should not have called upon him, but gone about my 
business of turning the search-light of publicity upon 
his real-estate holdings quite as cheerfully as though 
he had been a total stranger. And at this he began 
to raise signals of distress, and to attempt to justify 
himself by blaming his agent. 

“Of course I’ll-send Mrs. Souza home,” he added. 
“I'd have done it’ before if I'd have known where to 
look for her. [’m a man who always calculates to pay 
my just debts.” 

* And likewise exact payment with a pound of flesh,” 
I thought, but did not make the comment. 

Mrs. Landseam had been sitting during this con- 
versation with her eyes riveted upon her husband in 
a manner that finally attracted my attention. I! 
thought that I could detect surprise, humiliation, and 
some new purpose flash over her face in turn, and I 
was not unprepared for what followed. She arose 
from her chair and, after a moment’s effort at self- 
control, turned her back contemptuously upon Mr. 
Landsecam and said to me: 

“If you will take me I will go to Maria Souza at 
once. [ am very glad that you had the courage to 
come. here and speak rplainly, for otherwise I should 
never have known. You may do as you think best 
about writing up Mr. Landscam’s tenements; but 
whether you do so or not, I can promise you that the 
wrongs you have found will be righted.” 

She turned upon her husband suddenly with a fury 
quite beside her former self-control. ‘ Do you realize 
what you have been doing all these years?” she cried. 
“ You have been robbing and cheating these people at 
our very doors, while 1 have been posing as a worker 
for foreign missions. No wonder that you have never 
allowed me to meddle in your business affairs!” 

Landscam, apparently taken quite by surprise at 
this outbreak on the part of his domestic partner, 
tried weakly to offer an explanation, but she disre- 
garded him and swept from the room to make ready 
for her. visit to the tenements. 

Of course our appearance there created a mild sensa- 
tion, because the Portuguese family with whom Maria 
Souza had found a refuge had spread the tidings of 
her good fortune far and wide among their country- 
men, and smiling faces: greeted us upon every landing 
as we made our -way to the top of the block. And | 
felt certain, if I read Mrs. Landscam’s face aright, 
that her coming ushered in a new era for that par- 
ticular slum that had grown up under her husband’s 
avarice. 

Mrs. Souza had been crying since I left her, but her 
proud old face gave us an eager welcome that was not 
to be mistaken, and the necessary arrangements for 
sending her home by the first boat were concluded in 
short order through an interpreter called in from one 
of the neighboring tenements. ° 

We drove from the court directly to a telegraph 
office in order to send the good news to Manuel by 
eable. Whom should we encounter there but Josiah 
B. Landseam, his sang-froid quite recovered, busily 
engaged in writing upon a telegraph blank. 

“Thought I would send word right over to Ponta 
Delgada,” he explained when he noted our presénce. 
“ How does this strike you?” 

I took the paper from his hand and read: 


“To Manuel Silva, Ponta Delgada, Azore Islands. 
“Have found your grandmother. Will ship by first 
boat. J. B. LANDSCAM.” 


We rewrote the cablegram before sending it. 
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By Douglas Blair MacPyKe 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HORACE TAYLOR 


WO youngsters were on the third 
green at Hacquenok—you remember 
the green, one hundred and ninety 
yards from the tee; an easy three 
for a careful player, and a hopeless 
mess fdr the long, slashing driver; 
also the prettiest green on the 
Wa OS course, with its smooth, velvety sur- 
‘face asi beautiful as a prayer rug, 
and the high wall of thick shrubbery on either side 
giving it an air of cozy seclusion. 

One youngster had used a cleek from the tee and 
laid his ball dead. The‘other topped and flubbed his 
way along until he made the edge of the green in 
three, and then holed ouf a beautiful long putt for a 
four. The good driver overran his first putt, overran 
coming back, used a short and ugly word, hung on 
the lip with his fourth, and, when he finally got down 
in five found his voice sd clogged with explosives that 
he simply couldn’t explode. 

“ Jim,” said the winner, sadly, “‘you make one feel 
like a pirate, stealing a hole like that. Why don’t 
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N.W.? No. The temptation is great, for the gentle- 
men of the gallery had to stuff themselves with hand- 
kerchiefs to repress the wild yells of laughter pro- 
voked by the antics of the sturdy foemen in the rough 
and in the bunkers. Let us, rather, consider the con- 
testants when they arrive at the first green: Blunder- 
by on the edge, in a well-played seven, and Bumble- 
puppy, six yards from the hole, in eight. Blunderby 
now took his stance with care, although it was noted 
afterward that he didn’t bother to brush a single 
worm-cast out of the way. Nor did he waste much 
time taking aim. He swept the ball briskly away 
with his putter, and it ran straight forward in a 
direction that would apparently let it lie about 
twelve inches short and to the left of the hole. The 
ball ran slower and slower after some forty feet of 
progress. It seemed about .to cease moving when, to 
the utter surprise of everybody except Blunderby, it 
suddenly took on a new impetus, leaped over a worm- 
cast, swept off in a sharp curve to the right, hurdled 
a leaf, and popped down into the hole. 

“Great Scott, Blunderby!” cried Patton, the best 
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To the great surprise of the contestants, the match attracted a large gallery 


you take a little pains with your putting? Why, 
you’re worse than old man Blunderby, and he’s the 
worst player in the club.” 

“Not in a thousand years!” cried the loser. 
“ Blunderby’s the worst player in this club, I'll admit; 
the worst in the country, the worst in the world— 
until you remember Bumblepuppy. He’s the limit.” 

It happened that Messrs. Blunderby and Bumble- 
puppy heard all the dialogue up to this point, for 
they chanced to be putting on the sixth green—which, 
as everybody knows, lies close beyond the dense wall 
of shrubbery that bounds the third. As the two 
youngsters strode off Blunderby straightened up with 
a grin of satisfaction due to having holed out in a 
masterly nine, which was two better than his average 
on the sixth. Yet his eyes were troubled. 

“Fine, candid lad, that young Stewart,” he said, 
with a marked effort at calmness. “It’s really re- 
freshing to hear so much truth. But he was not quite 
right, after all. Marryat corrected him just in time; 
for when he spoke I was on the point of shouting 
that your game was mjch worse than mine.” 

“You . flatter me, ald man,’ said Bumblepuppy, 
modestly. “I know you putt worse than a cow, but 
your tee shots are fair, and you get nearly a hundred 
yards with your iron shots—when you’re on your 


game. 


Little did the a experts dream of the sporting 
spirit their careless dialogue excited. The two old 
duffers—they were forty and fat—disputed eagerly 
but courteously all the way around the links, each 
striving to prove hinjself the worst player in the 
club, yet secretly hoping that that title would not be 
thrust upon him. - Of gourse, a match grew out of the 
controversy. It was to be of full eighteen holes, but 
as a concession to Bumblepuppy, who was fattest and 
scanfest of breath, the first nine were to. be played 
on the next Saturday, and the second njne on the 
Saturday following. The stake was a ball a hole, a 
box on each nine, and three. boxes on the match; be- 
sides, a pewter cup to be purchased by the loser (who 
was, by the mere fact) of losing, the titular winner) 
and inscribed as the winner (who, of course, lost the 
title) should dictate. 

To the great surprise of the contestants, the match 
attracted a large gallery. Blunderby had the honor, 
and sent off a slashing drive of at least ninety yards, 
which worried Bumblepuppy so much that he topped 
his ball off the tee and dribbled it away off to the 
left under a roller. Shall we follow the fortunes of 
these valiant protagonists as they tacked down the 
course, taking a long leg to starboard and a short 
hitch to port, against baffling breezes from the N. 


putter in all north Jersey. “ What kind of cut did 
you put on that ball?” 

“Oh, that’s just a little trick of mine,” replied the 
winner of the hole, assuming a modesty that he was 
far from feeling. His putt won the hole for him, for 
Bumblepuppy missed a hard try for a gobble and 
needed one more to get down. 

The second hole went to Bumblepuppy in a neat 
and workman-like six; for his antagonist flubbed his 
drive into that black and treacherous quaking bog 
locally known as the F. L. B. (meaning full of lost 
balls), and although he strove manfully, he needed 
five to get out and was eight when he came to the 
green. Nevertheless, he laid his first putt down with a 
rush, and once more it was noticed that a pronounced 
curve swung the ball into the hole when it appeared 
likely to run past. 

The rest of the game was much like the play on the 
first two holes. Blunderby might take one or two 
more than his opponent to reach the green, but he 
never took more than one putt. Sometimes the ball 
ran straight and sometimes it bobbled along a course 
that should have carried it to right or left, but al- 
ways when it got within one foot of the cup it took a 
pronounced curve and dropped in with a sharp click. 
Once, indeed, it seemed likely to run past, and then, 


Into that black and treacherous quaking bog 


to the amazement of all beholders, it actually spun 
backward hike a_ well-drawn billiard-ball and down 
into the hole. 

The day's play ended with Blunderby five up, and 
the whole club marvelling at his phenomenal putting— 
all but Bumblepuppy. He neither wondered nor wor- 
ried. For it so happened that on the eighth green he 
lifted Blunderby’s ball out of the cup so as to clear 
the way for his own putt, And as he lifted the ball 
he thought that it elung to the bottom of the receptacle. 
Carelessly allowing it to slip from his fingers, he let 
it drop back and again picked it up. Did it eling? 
Yes; it stuck like a leech. Bumblepuppy had studied 
electrical engineering before he became a_ prominent 
banker. In an instant the truth tlashed over him, 
and he saw clearly that Blunderby had planted a 
strong magnet under each cup and provided balls with 
a stout but hollow steel core. He chuckled as he 
thought of how pleasant it would be to hoist Blunder- 
by with his own device. As they clinked glasses on the 
nineteenth green he casually remarked that he sup- 
posed it would be only fair for both players to finish 
the match with the same clubs they had used that day. 
The antagonist courteously agreed. . 


On the following Wednesday Bumblepuppy came to 
borrow Blunderby’s putter, with some polite excuse 
about wanting to examine it, practise with it, ete. 

“Help yourself, old man,” cried Blunderby, with 
great heartiness and grinning. “ You’re welcome to 
use it in the match if you like.” 

“ No, thanks,” Bumblepuppy replied; “ but I think 
I can improve on it ”—a remark that was afterward 
remembered with many shouts of joy in the elub-hovtse. 
The putter was returned with further thanks on the 
Saturday morning, and the faithful gallery onee more 
set forth in attendance upon the match, even though 
it appeared to be all over but the shouting. 

“ But it “Il be a great treat, anyhow,” said young 
Stewart. “We'd all quit play to watch the two best 
players in the world, so why shouldn’t we follow the 
two worst?” 

At the first green (Blunderby on in six, his opponent 
in seven) Bumblepuppy ran down a thirty-foot putt. 

“Sorry, old man,” said Blunderby, “ but [’m going 
to drop this in for a seven.” 

Alas! for the fallacy of human hopes, the best-laid 
plans that gang aft agley, the many slips between the 
ball and the cup! With all his old insouciance he 
d¥éw back his putter, swiped at the ball, and stood 
back to watch it roll into the hole. But it didn’t roll 
into the hole. It didn’t roll anywhere. It stuck to 
the face of the putter, and dropped off only as Blunder- 
by stood up. He putted again. (Once more it clung to 
the steel club-head and let go with great reluctance. 
Blunderby rubbed the putter with emery paper, tried 
again, and got the same result. 2 ‘ 

“Guess I'll putt with my mid-iron,” he remarked, 
moving toward his eaddy. 

“ But we agreed to stick to the same clubs we began 
with,” Bumblepuppy objected. 

“Then it’s all over,” cried 
get the ball down in twenty putts. It’s your mateh 
by three up and one to play, right here. But what 
the dickens has happened to my putter, do you sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Your putter?” asked Bumblepuppy. biting the end 
off his cigar. “Oh, I took it over to the trolley com- 
pany’s, power-house, held it up close to the dynamo, 
and had it thoroughiv magnetized.” 


Blunderby. “I can’t 


It didn’t roll into the hole. It didn’t roll anywhere. It stuck to the face of the putter 
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Gentler View 


THE INIQUITY OF ART GALLERIES 
By Florida Pier < 


Art galleries must have’ been very 
crafty in the beginning. At a time when 
every one was lusty, open, and medieval 
they were, so it would seem, possessed of 
a truly shocking guile. If they had hon- 
estly proclaimed their intentions, or even 
by accidental bungling shown their true 
colors, they would have begn strangled 
in their cradles. It will be seen that the 
most charitable view ssible is being 
taken of our forefathers. But instead of 
any such frank procedure the galleries 
lay low (the supposition is based on their 
subsequent wile); they pretended that 
they had no ulterior motives concealed 
anywhere about them, and gave every one 
to understand that they expected to re- 
main things of little moment and had 
not the faintest intention of disturbing 
any one. This must have heen the way 
of it, or else why was nothing done while 
there was time, and while, which is much 
more to the point, they wete of a man- 
ageable size? 

If prophetic eyes saw danger ahead 
they are to be pardoned their inaction, 
for what more likely than their reason- 
ing that cardinals would be cardinals, 
popes popes, and kings kings? And 
any little fads they indulged in tempo- 
rarily were not to be taken seriously. If 
one was tiresomely proud of a marble 
god recently dug up, the other was pub- 
licly tickled over a pair of lions chained 
in his courtyard. Both playthings were 
out -of place and more or ‘less held by 
force, yet no real harm was done so far. 
Great people need small {diversions to 
compensate them for their exaggerated 
lives, and, like as not, the matter would 
go no farther. Then when! a tomb was 
unearthed and took its place in the 
Pope’s great dining-hall th@ possessor of 
the prophetic eyes probably grew more 
troubled and wondered if the world would 
some day cease praying at its shrines and 
walk over them muttering dates instead 
of prayers. So dreadful a possibility was 
on the face of things unlikely. Beauty, 
created in an effort to make concrete the 
artist’s religion, to be sepafated from its 
source and denied its end? The thing 
was unreasonable and the prophetic eyes 
regained their calm. Many people grew 
excited over their children and over their 
dogs and made a great to-do because. the 
former were beautiful and the latter in- 
telligent, proving how easy it was to for- 
get that both were miraeles and how 
general was the fresh surprise at their 
existence. The solemn discourse the Pope 
and his friends held over ‘the unearthed 
tomb was much the same thing. Let the 
enthusiasts prattle, cried the prophetic 
eyes. Of a naturalness the tomb was 
beautiful. Some one had loved the beau- 
tiful dead person it once held. The only 
simple thing about it was its beauty. The 
marvel was that it should end its days 
as an ornament in a dining-hall and re- 
ceive adjectives instead of ‘tears. So be- 
cause the first justly nervous tremors 
were disregarded and it was decided to 
be lenient with the first eollectors, art 
galleries grew unchecked. When their 
footing was firm and people were think- 
ing of other things they enlarged scandal- 
ously, and finally, when they were be- 
yond everybody’s control, they flung cau- 


tion to the winds, assumed their present 
appalling proportions, and it is doubtful 
if anything short of flood and fire will 
set things straight again. Providence, 
that inspired, far-seeing soul, who has 
our interests so much more at heart than 
any of us ever admit, did her very best 
to save us future torment when, as a 
last resort, and in her own violent way, 
she buried as many beautiful things as 
she could lay her hands on. She saw 
that we would never be able to stand so 
many statues and, with a comfortable 
motherliness, put them out of our sight. 
(This theory throws a startlingly new 
light on the Pompeii affair.) But in- 
stead of letting these sleeping ladies lie, 
what did we do but, at great incon- 
venience and expense, dig them all up 
again and place them in the most promi- 
nent cities of the world where there is 
not a chance of their being missed? Be- 
sides making our brains reel because of 
their number, which is, after all, one 
of the mildest faults to be laid at their 
door, they daily commit other crimes 
which are so serious as ‘to necessitate 
their being treated of separately. The 
length of magnetism to which galleries 
will go is past belief. It is their com- 
mon habit to drag an exhausted, unwill- 
ing, even desperately disapproving trav- 


eller, out of his comfortable bed, and 
when they once get him inside their 
walls his agony is a matter for their 


stony laughter. They pull people from 
great distances, oceans being mere skit- 
tles' to them. They do not take strong 
people who are equal to galleries, but 
poor souls with bodies made of nothing 
but bones and muscles and such weak 
material and minds of only average 
capacity. They start them in at one 
end of the gallery, roll them down to 
the other end, pull them from one statue 
to another, and pay no attention to their 
piteous cries for help. No one brain 
ean take in, remember, even half see or 
realize one-sixteenth of the things to be 
seen in one gallery of—say, the Vatican. 
Yet no one tries to remedy the situation 
(it is clear that as minds refuse to be 
enlarged galleries will have to be de- 
creased), and the mentally sobbing, 
wholly protesting person makes a seri- 
ous-minded effort to stand in front of 
each beautiful thing and tries bravely 
to pack heads, figures, and groups into 


eyes already bulging with undigested 
sights. All because the impossible, the 


mad, and the perverted have been pro- 
nounced necessary, right, and intelligent. 

What condition is any one in to ap- 
preciate beauty when he has been brought 
up on ugliness? What was ever more 
farcical than corralling all the greatest 
beauties of the world into rooms. that 
we visit late in life—this meaning any 
time after twenty. No wonder the shock 
is too much for us. Beauty should be 
broken gently to us at our birth, instead 
of which we wear ugly clothes we are 
(let it be put mildly) plain ourselves; 
the houses we live in; the chairs we sit 
on; above all, the carpets, and particu- 
larly all the small things we use daily, 
are ugly to the point of stultifying us. 
After such a preparation we are turned 
loose in a wilderness of fragments once 
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belonging to a whole that was for daily 
use and, consequently, particularly beau- 
tiful, and we are expected to float on 
clouds of admiring ecstasy. What we 
really do is to conceal the intense de- 
pression that naturally follows; or, if 
we are wise, we escape quickly, leaving 
all galleries far behind, turning to the 
sea or something else that can be used 
and will not be shut in a gallery if ad- 
mired; and we refuse to ever again ap- 
proach any collection of haunting, un- 
attainable,/ utterly crushing beauties. If 
galleries were not so firmly established 
every one. would see the absurdity of 
them. 

How is iq that modern artists have the 
heart to produce anything with this 
great bulk of unused beauty taking up 
all the corners? It is preservation be- 
come avarice. The porphyry bath-tubs 
should be used. A beginning could be 
made on the custodian. All things should 
be used. And if they wore out, what 
more natural and proper? More would 
be made. Let us at least have the sport- 
ing spirit to hope so. A battered, nose- 
less gentleman, left in a garden, has at 
least lived his life and made room for 
some one else; But the Caryatides sloth- 
fully stopping in a gallery—well, with 
all due respéct one murmurs, “ Shirkers.” 
We call ourselves lovers of beauty be- 
cause we enjoy seeing during a_ short 
vacation a capital, a fountain, a Ma- 
donna, and a temple; yet for the rest 
of the year we sit on chairs with turned 
legs and smile contentedly at brown- 
stone fronts. If beauty is adored, ugli- 
ness is loathed. We not only do not 
loath ugliness; we thrive on it. The 
terms of intimacy on which we live with 
it make our disowning it out of the ques- 
tion. The heat attendant on the sub- 
ject makes one’s language more or less 
hectic. It may be that the effect of a 
visit to the galleries warns us how lit- 


tle beauty we can stand, ang, though cau- 
tion would be needed, we sti cel that 


there is not a real necessity of its being 
guarded so closely. If a bit were allowe: 
to leak out, and we all promised to be 
temperate, the results might be much 
happier than the things we do now in 
reacting from our periodical overdoses of 
loveliness. To take beauty for granted 
would be so well bred, so infinitely pref- 
erable to the relaxed lower jaw and 
shambling dismay to be seen at present 
in our galleries. If we admire too mad- 
ly the resting Mars it says unspeakable 
things of what humans actually look like. 
Galleries betray us into criticisms of the 
present by startling out of us worship 
of the past. There is hardly anything 
they do not do. They are— but there is 
no time to say what, as they open in half 
an hour, and missing a moment is out 
of the question. 


- An Island Prison 


Tue island of Sark, the most pictur- 
esque of the Channel group and noted for 
its great natural causeway, is inhabited 
by a simple folk among whom crime is 
practically unknown. Nevertheless, they 
possess a curious old prison, probably 
built as a mere matter of form, but which 
has had few inmates. No police force is 
maintained, although there is a single 
constable chosen by popular election. 

For a number of years this prison, 
which comprises but two cells, was dis- 
used, and when the unexpected occurred 
and one of the natives received a short 
sentence of a few days’ confinement, it 
was «discovered that the lock upon the 
door had become so rusty that it could 


not be opened. Finally the door was 
forced off its hinges and the prisoner 


placed inside. Although the door stood 
wide open, the man was not shackled nor 


guarded, but remained there overnight 
without attempting to escape. 
Another man was convicted of non- 


support of his family and the court or- 
dered him to go to the jail and there 
await the arrival of the constable, who 
would lock him up. The man showed no 
surprise at this command, but did as he 
was told. and when the constable reached 
the jail he found the “ prisoner” quietly 
sitting outside the door. 
The story is also told of a young Eng- 
lish serving-maid who was sentenced to 
three days’ imprisonment in this same 
Sark jail. She was so terrified by the 
thought of being shut up all alone that 
the kind-hearted constable left the cell 
open and the girl sat in the doorway, 
receiving the consolations of the various 
Sark women who came to keep her com- 


pany. 


The Pungent Profitable Onion 


SouTHWESTERN Texas has harvested its 
‘onion crop for this season, and that -in- 
dustry appears to have been more profit- 
able than ever before. The manager of 
the Southern Texas Truck Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, which handled the great bulk of 
the shipments, has estimated that they 
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sent out 2.850 ecar-loads of this vegetable. 
The town of; Laredo, on the Mexican 
border, is the largest shipping centre and 
1,700 cars of onions left that point for 
distribution through the United States 
and Canada. 

The onions are/packed in crates whieh 
average about 460 to the ear - load. 
Seventy-five cents a crate is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the net profits for the 
grower, and that amounts to 8345 per 


ear. According to such reckoning, $983.- 
250 will be cleared on this crop, but 


many farmers consider the price per crate 
to average fifteen cents higher than thia 
estimate, and if that be the case the re 
turns will exceed a million dollars. _ 


The Cost 


Let the cannon roar and the smoke arise 
In a haze of blue to the smiling skies. 
For the charge is blank and the stirring 
sound 
Is the harmless bay of a toothless hound. 
But don't you forget, in the hue and ery, 
That first and most glorious Fourth of 
July. 
When the skies were red and the smoke 
was black 
the cannon 
track : 
When the bores of the guns were crammed 
with lead 
And every shot made a splash of red! 
CARL - WERNER. 


And wheel left a crimson 


REDUCE THE CARES 


of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to 
use Borpen’s Peertess Branp Evaporated MILK 
in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Results 
will be more satisfactory than with most “fresh” milk. 
The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute 
Peertess with water to any desired richness. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion, 


Whenever 

you see an 

Arrow 
Think of 


DELICIOUS — REFRESHING 
THIRST-QUENCHING 
Se. 


Everywhere 


Reacake. SS 


Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rsets. Sample and Booklet from Park & 
Titford. Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert @ Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 
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THE WALL STREET INVESTIGATION 


& PROFITABLE field has been closed 
mE) to the muckrakers since the pub- 
wy I lishing of the report of the commit- 

x tee appointed by Governor Hughes 
to investigate Wa!l Street condi- 


vestigation was proposed, leading 
Stock Exchange houses’ declaration 
that they would welcome it was 
regarded merely as their putting a good face on the in- 
evitable. That their attitude then was very far from 
being a “bluff” is now evidenced by the report itself. 

The investigation was conducted without kid gloves, 
and the make-up of the committee was such as to de- 
mand and receive a liigh degree of consideration for 
what it has to say in its report. Nor is the impression 
in the least justified that the report whitewashes Wall 
Street. failing to take note of existing abuses. That 
there is nothing sensational about it is quite true, 
no bitter charges are made. no thunderbolts hurled. 
It is a plain basiness-like document—the report of 
nine intelligent, publie- spirited citizens appointed 
to investigate. without favor or compensation, a con- 
dition of large interest to the general public. 

At the very outset of its report on conditions in the 
speculative markets, the committee undertakes to de- 
fine just what speculation is. Speculation, it declares, 
consists in forecasting changes in value, and then buy- 
ing or selling in order to take advantage of such 
changes. \ necessary incident, to productive opera- 
tion, it is declared to be entirely legitimate, and must 
he regarded as a balance-wheel to prices. Where spec- 
ulation is free, says the report, fluctuations in prices 
otherwise violent and erratic tend to become moderate 
and gradual. 

Recognizing that speculation often degenerates into 
mere gambling, but maintaining that the institution 
is intrinsically good and not bad. the committee pro- 
ceeds to take up the four phases of Wall Street ac- 
tivity around which diseussion has centred so closely 
in recent months, 

Margim trading is perhaps the most important of 
the four, and the one in which the general public is 
most directly interested. “ Purchasing securities on 
margin is as legitimate a transaction,” says the report, 
“as the purchase of any other property in which part 
payment is deferred. We, therefore, see no reason 
whatsoever for recommending the radical change sug- 
vested that margin-trading be prohibited.” From 
which it becomes pertectly clear that this committee 
does not consider itself appointed td pass on the morals 
of the country or to say what is good owkkad for peo- 
ple The question, as they see it. is not of enacting 
levislation to keep foolish people from speculating on 
margin and losing their money, but of determining 
whether Wall Street's margin transactions are legit- 
imate. That they are, is the opinion of the committee 
—just as legitimate as the purchase of any other 
property in which part payment is deferred. That 
such tacilities will be abused is fully recognized, how- 
ever, and later on in the report. among other sug- 
vestions for bettering conditions, a suggestion is made 
as to how the abuse of margin-trading facilities can 
be minimized. rs 

The seeond great phase of Wall ‘Street activity taken 
up is short-selling. the subject being treated much in 
the same way, ‘There is nothing illegitimate, the re- 
port avers, in selling something you may not have, 
and every share of stock sold short must some day 
be- brought in. “The endeavor of the short-seller is to 
sell a® high as he can and buy as low as. possible, 
both transactions tending to limit fluctuations and in- 
duce steadiness. A close study is made of conditions 
in the German commodity markets (where short- 
selling is prohibited by law), the conclusion reached 
being that: conditions there are utterly unsatisfactory, 
and price tuctuations much wider than before the law 
Was passed 

Similarly with regard to “ futures,’ which are de- 
clared to steady the commodity markets and bring 
capital inte them to carry the crops between the time 
of production and consumption. Dealing in * futures ” 
has always been the subject of furious discussion, in- 
tensified at present by the successfully consummated 
deal in May wheat. But here is the same old prop- 
osition of the abfise of a good system. Because spec- 
ulators will persist in gambling in “ futures” must 
the system be abolished? Stephenson, trying to get 
permission to run his original railway, was asked by 
one of the town council. “ Suppose you should succeed 
in making your locomotives run eighteen miles gn 
hour through the fields and a cow should get in yéur 
way—what would happen then?” “ Verra bad for 
the coo,” replied the great inventor. Evidently it 
never struck him that by giving up the proposed rail- 
way the cow's life might be saved. 

~It is in its findings on the fourth great phase of spec- 

ulative activity, manipulation, that the committee 
has been most criticised. Manipulation, it appears, 
is of two kinds. the first being the making of a mar- 
ket for new securities, and the second being that de- 
signed merely for speculative purposes—the endeavor 
to make a profit out of fluctuations up or down 
which have been all planned in advance. The first 
kind of manipulation is flatly declared to be legiti- 
and necessary; the.second. open to serious crit- 
icism, even where accompanied by bona-fide purchases 
and sales. Manipulation of either kind where accom. 
panred by 


fictitious or so-called. “wash sales” is 
unqualifiedly condemned. 

Realizing, apparently. how it will be criticised for 
putting the stamp of its approval on manipulation of 


any kind, the committee has been at great pains to- 


explain the exact nature of the manipulation it con- 
siders right and necessary. New security issues, it 
avers, cannot usually be sold direct to investors; syn- 


By Franklin Escher 


dieates must be fqrmed and the new stocks gradually 
distributed. In order to attract attention, in order 
to be able to offer to investors a security which can 
readily be bought and sold and on which the banks 
will be willing to lend money, a market must be 
created and kept active. Where this is done by 
means of bona-fide bids and offers, open to anybody, 
the operation is declared to be harmless. : 
Reasonable;as this may seem from the Wall Street 
point of view, there is no doubt that it has aroused 
a good deal of criticism throughout the country, and 
is largely responsible for sarcastic references made 
about the committee’s “ whitewashing report.” If the 


‘new securities are good, many people claim, and such 


as ought to be distributed among the public, the dis- 
tribution can be made without the existence of a ma- 
nipulative activity which is nothing more than a 
scheme to delude the buver into the belief that a broad 
market exists in the stock. And, as a matter of fact, 
allowing that any form of manipulation is allowable, 
it is extremely difficult to draw the line between that 
which is allowable and that which is not. Many a 
time has the mere “ making of a market” in a stock 
turned into a rank manipulative movement of the 
worst sort. Nor is the change when it is made usu- 
ally announced with any startling degree of publicity. 

Having thus reported on these four phases of spec- 
ulative activity, the committee goes on to propose 
remedies for chief existing evils. And just here it is 
to be noted that it is the strongly expressed opinion 
of these gentlemen appointed by Governor Hughes 
that little can be accomplished by legislation and 
that if the house is to be put in order the reform must 
come from within. In other words it is the sense of 
the committee’s report that many if not most of the 
existing evif& can be best corrected by the Governing 
Committee of the Stock Exchange itself. For which 
reason the proposition that the Stock Exchange be 
incorporated is rejected. the idea being that incor- 
poration would limit the power of the Exchange to 
deal with its members. whereas the very thing to be 
striven for is a greater degree of power and a closer 
application of it. 

To remedy the evil of speculation by persons quali- 
fied neither by means nor experience to engage in it, 
the committee calls upon the Exchange to use its 
influence, and if necessary its power, to keep mem- 
bers from soliciting and generally accepting business 
on a margin of less than twenty per cent. This, it 
is felt, while working no hardship on persons whose 
means qualify them to go into speculative operations, 
would prevent much of the narrow-margin gambling 
which is so largely responsible for the money the pub- 
lie 4s continually losing in Wall Street. That the 
requirement of much larger margins would be a long 
step in the right direction is realized by all those who 
are in touch with speculative stock business and who 
know the miserably inadequate margins on which even 
some of the best’ houses are willing to carry. stocks. 
A five-point margin on an active stock is not a 
speculative operation at all. It. is a bet, pure and 
simple, that the stock will go up before it goes down. 
It makes commissions for brokers, but is a dis- 
tinctly losing ~roposition—money has been known to 
be lost even in twenty per cent. margin operations. 
But in any case, requirement of the larger amount 
would put a strong check on overtrading—prevent, at 
least. such pitiful operations as a man with only $500 
in the world putting it all up to margin one hundred 
shares of some active stock. 

To remedy the evil of matched orders—where some 
manipulator simultaneously sends orders to different 


brokers to buy and sell—the committee recommends , 


that the Exchange make a Thore energetic use of the 
powers it has. and also that brokers bidding for or 
offering large lots be not allowed to disregard 
100-share bids and offers. Enforcement of such a rule 
would have made impossible the manipulative episode 
of one Saturday morning last August when the unit 
of trading was suddenly raised into the thousands and 
the 100-share man found it impossible to do business 
at all. 

To remedy the evils existing on the curb the Stock 
Exchange is called upon to act energetically. Eighty- 
five per cent. of the business done on the curb, it 
appears, originates from Stock Exchange houses. 
which puts elective regulation well within the power 
of the Exchange. 

Various other remedies for various abuses are 
recommended. Much .more complete statements by 
corporations wishing to get their stocks listed should 


‘be required, the present “ unlisted department ” of the 


Stock Exchange being abolished altogether. Frequent 
examination of members’ books by the Exchange au- 
thorities is also suggested. In the way of outside 
legislation the committee thinks it would be desirable 
to have laws passed making the telegraph company 
which transmits quotations to a bucket-shop criminally 
liable equally with the keeper of the bucket-shop. A 
law is also suggested making the publishing of fraud- 
ulent financial advertising a misdemeanor on _ the 
part of any newspaper unless the newspaper holds a 
statement from the maker, accepting respon- 
sibility. 

Careful consideration of the committee’s expressed 
opinions on the chief phases of Wall Street activity, 
the remedies proposed and the legislation recom- 
mended, leads inevitably to the conclusion that Wall 
Street has stood the investigation very well. Nor is 
there any questioning of the thoroughness with which 
the investigation was made or of the rare degree of com- 
petence of every member of the committee. Governor 
Hughes, it will be recollected, was the originator of 
the investigation, and the last few years have shown 
clearly enough that Governor Hughes is a man who 
follows the trail wherever it leads and gets at the 
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facts. What thosé facts would be in the case of this 
Wall Street Grvestigation was very much of a ques- 
tion—from the number of bricks shied at them and 
at their business in the past two or three years, 
brokers themselves were becoming almost fearful as 
to what might have come to be the actual condition 
of things. But in the report is disclosed no rotten. 
ness whatever. By no means given a clear bill of 
health, Wall Street is shown up as a pretty safe sort 
of a place in which to get investment business done, 
though no attempt is made to disguise the dangers 
incident to an abuse of the facilities offered—they 
being, in fact, clearly and unmistakably set forth. 
Here is the market, says the report, in effect, a place 
for persons of intelligence, experience, and means. If 
others come blundering into it, use its facilities in 
a way it was never intended they should be used, lose 
their money, whose fault is it— theirs or the system’s? 


V. A. Q.—Will you give me your idea on the 
Bethlehem Steel securities for the long pull? I've 
had some of the preferred for several years, and don't 
know whether to hold it or not. 

You will probably do well to hold your stock. The 
Bethlehem Company has had many and _ serious 
obstacles to contend with, but seems to have over- 
come them and to be doing well. Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab is believed to be devoting his entire time and 
energies to building up the business end of the com- 
pany, which in itself speaks well for its outlook. 

D. A. L.—What is the ordinary commission for buy- 
ing inactive bonds in the outside market? 

There is no “ordinary ” commission for doing this 
kind of business, the price charged by reputable 
brokers varying according to the amount of trouble 
necessary to buy or sell the bonds. Very often the 
matter is one of individual arrangement between 
broker and client. It would be manifestly absurd for 
a broker, who has spent many hours of his time try- 
ing to locate some obscure bond, to charge no more 
than for buying an active bond on the Stock Exchange. 
Very often the commission amounts to several points. 

L. O—Do you consider that the Panama Canal 
will be an important influence on the stocks of the 
transcontinental railroads? Which way are_ they 
likely to be affected? 

The opening of the Canal is too remote to be an 
influence at the present time, but will undoubtedly 
figure seriously as the great work nears completion. 
We have heard many and elaborate arguments to 
prove that the operation of the Canal will be a positive 
bencfit to the transcontinental lines, but have failed 
to be convinced. In any case, the purchase of Colo- 
rado and Southern as a Gulf outlet, by the Hill sys- 
tem, and the efforts being made to secure other Gulf 
outlets, show that the transcontinental lines are pre- 
paring, far in advance, to turn the Canal water on 
their own mill. 

B. N. J.—I recently bought some Hoboken Ferry 
first five-per-cent. bonds, but noting how low other 
jerry bonds are selling am not .entirely satisfied that 
I have done the right thing. Do you think these 
bonds have a promising outlook? 

So far as we know the Hoboken Ferry 5’s are all 
right, as are the bonds of some of the other ferry 
companies. With regard to this class of security, 
however, it must be remembered that ferry traffic has 
been greatly cut down by the building of new tunnels 
and bridges, and that more tunnels and bridges are 
constantly being built. 

C. O. L.—As I understand it, the cut in steel prices 
did not take place till late in February. If that is 
the case, will not the bad effect be reflected in the 
sccond quarter's earnings rather than in the first? 

It seems to us rather as though the good effect 
would be reflected in*the second quarter's earnings. 
For several weeks after the cuts were announced, busi- 
ness fell off to almost nothing. All that was lost to 
the first quarter. Then, as always happens, orders 
were largely stimulated by the low prices. The in- 
crease ought torshow in the second quarter’s earnings. 

V. BE. L.—The question of the effect on interest rates. 
of increasing gold production igs receiving a lot of 
attention in the economics course here at Yale, and 
I was much intercsted in reading your discussion of 
the question from the practical side. Do you know 
of any current literattire on the subject? 

The question is being actively discussed in the 
magazines. The current issue of Moody's 
has an article on the subject. 

N. C. D.—Some first-class bonds which I bought 
about a year ago have now gone up in price to a point 
where they only net me about four per cent. I feel 
that I ought to be getting more. Would you think it 
advisable to sell them and buy some other bonds being 
offered to net the purchaser five per cent. or better? 

The bonds you originally bought net you the same 
amount as when you bought them, regardless of how 
they have risen in price or of how much less they 
would net an investor who buys them now. At the 
same time the point is well taken that. it might be 
well to take your profit on your original investment 
and reinvest the money in bonds yielding an attractive 


CO. BE. A.—I am thinking of buying some trireless 
telegraph stock, It secms to me that the good wireless 
stocks will make just as much money for their holders 
as did the original telephone securities. Do you not 
think sof 

There are no such ground patents, it seems, covering 
the manufacture of wireless telegraph apparatus, as 
in the case of the telephone. Some of the wireless 
telegraph stocks will no doubt appreciate in value, but 
as a class this is a security which should be purchased 
only with the greatest discrimination. 
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The Utmost in 


6% Bonds 


Irrigation Bonds, when properly is- 
sued, form ideal investments. No 
other large class of bonds, based on 
equal security, pays six per cent. 


Irrigation Bonds are secured by first 
liens on the most fertile farm lands in 
America. The loan will not average 
one-fourth the land’s value, 


They are additionally secured by a 
first mortgage on all that the Irrigation 
Company owns. Some are municipal 
obligations—-in each case a fax len on 
all the property in the district. 


Where else can one find such ideal 
security behind bonds that net six 
per cent.? 


These are serial bonds, $0 one may 
make short-time or long-time invest- 
ments. And every bond paid off in- 
creases the security back pf the rest. 


The bonds are issued in denomina- 
tions as low as $100, so they appeal to 
both small investors and large. 


We are the largest dealers in Rec- 
lamation Bonds. During the past 
fifteen years, we have sold seventy 
such issues. Not a dollar of loss has 
resulted to any investor. | 


We have written a book based on all 
this experience—the best book of the 
kind ever published. Every investor, 
small or tong owes to himself its 
perusal. Every one in these days 
should know Irrigation Bonds. The 
book is free. Please send this coupon 
to-day for it. 


(Established 1893) 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bidg. go Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please me your 
new Bond Book, “The World's Great- 
est Industry.” 


Name 


Town 
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State 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Eurppe and South Af- 
rica, Cammercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of -Credit, 
Collections made. Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKEKs, No. 59 STREET 


[PETRY & COMPANY 


BANKERS 


HICH CRADE BONDS 
Vielding 3%% ta 5%% 

Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Kailroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 
The Rookery Penobseot Midg. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


WHAT EVERY MAN KNOWS 


CANDIES 
Are the Best in the World. 
Her first choice,-her last 


choice,-and her choice 


HARPER'S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


A Tribute to General George 
Rogers Clark 
By Giselle D’Unger 


THE monument to George Rogers Clark, 
who won five great States for the Union, 
was unveiled at Quincy, lLllinois, May 22d. 
The bronze statue is the work of Charles 
J. Mulligan, of Chicago, and is nine feet 
high. It represents the hero of that early 
period (1777) of America’s struggle for 
supremacy leaning against a base of 
granite twelve feet square and eleven feet 
high. as if in reflective mood, and the 
site is Clark Terrace at the western end 
of Riverview Park (Quiney). This im- 
mensity of the coneeption lies in its sub- 
lime mayesty, its enigmatic gaze and pose, 
and finely portrays the hero of the West 
whose ingenuous brain successfully wrested 
this section of the country from _ the 
French, English, Spanish, and Indian 
tribes through forceful, diplomatic, and 


The George Rogers Clark 
» monument at Quincy, Illinois 


dramatic measures. Too long has George 
Rogers Clark been neglected, but the 
youthful hero has been canonized at last, 
owing to a conversation between Col. 
Henry Watterson and Campbell S. Hearn, 
State Senator from the Thirty-sixth Dis- 
trict of Illinois. Through Senator Hearn’s 
efforts an appropriation was made for a 
statue, with the result that the West now 
possesses one of the finest in the country. 

A heroie statue of Clark was erected 
in Indianapolis to “ General George Rogers 
Clark,Conqueror of the Country Northwest 
of the River Ohio from the British, 
1778-9.” The Illinois Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Revolution secured the 
passage of a bill, in 1903, providing for 
the appropriation of ten thousand dollars 
for the purchase and restoration of Fort 
Massac, where Clark began his march to 
Kaskaskia. The people of Illinois now 
have ably demonstrated their patriotism. 
through this splendid tribute. 


The Tree and the Flood 


Wit_Low ylantations are one of the lat- 
est industries that have arisen in the 
valley of the Missouri River. Hundreds of 
ear-loads are cut each season to be used 
in the construction of levees and dikes 
which restrain the turbulent rivers in 
time of flood. For many years engineers 
have understood the value of the roots 
of the willow to prevent the shifting of 
the sand along the river-banks, but the 
boughs were considered useless. Now the 
latter are counted as’ highly important 
in checking dangerous currents of water. 

For government work the specifications 
require willow trees to be at least twelve 
feet tall and between three-quarters and 
two and one-half inches in diameter at the 
butts. The field-hands who cut and trim 
the willow harvest use ordinary corn- 
knives for this purpose, and after a patch 
of the trees has been cut the ground has 
much the‘ appearance of a stubble-field of 
corn. The’ stumps immediately send forth 
new shoots, and in two and a half or three 
years the growth will be sufficient for an- 
other harvest. 

The Arkansas River, between 
Smith and Spiro, has been making great 
inroads during high water, and dikes are 
being constructed to extend out into that 
stream for a distance of 150 feet. Wil- 
lows, sand, and steel cables are the ma- 
terials used. Bundles of willows are held 
in position in the water by lashing them 
with the heavy cables, and the whole is 
given Stability by filling in the crevices 
with sand. After the mass has solidified 
and the willows taken root the cables 
are removed. and the result is a strong | 
and economical pier. 
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An American’s sense of projecting 
himself far beyond the skies and hills of 
his forefathers is largely responsible for 
his self-assurance—for his mental vigor 
and the progress which this has meant. 


The Sixth Sense—the sense of pro- 
jection—is due to the telephone. It is due 
to the Bell telephone system which at any 
instant conveys /is personality, if not his 
person, to any part.of the country. It 
carries his voice with directnes#to the ear 
of the person wanted. Carries it with its 
tone qualitiesand inflections—things which 
are vital to the expression of personality. 


Bell telenhone service is more than a 
mere carrier of messages. Itis a system 
Of sensitive wire nerves, carrying the 
perception-message to the nerve centre 
and the return message simultaneously. 
It is the only means of communication 
which thus carries the message and the 
answer instantly. While you are pro- 
jecting your personality—the strength of 


* 


your individuality, to the distant point, 
the party at the other end is projecting 
his personality, at the same instant and 
by the same means, to you. 


You are virtually in two places at once. 


Though this service is in a class by 
itself, the Bell telephone has no fight with 
the other public utilities. Its usefulness 
is dove-tailed into all other utilities. 
Each ofthe others is unquestionably made 
more effective by the Bell telephone. 


A telegram is delivered from receiving 
office to house by felephone. The more 
people telegraph, the more they fele- 
phone. The more people travel, the 
more they felephone. The mote ener- 
getically a man pursues business of any 
kind, the more he needs and uses the 
telephone. 

The universal Bell telephone gives 


every other utility an added usefulness. It 
provides the Nation with its Sixth Sense. 


A business man has one important arm of his business 
paralyzedif he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 


phone at his elbow. 


It extends his personality to its 


fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table 
to his business possibilities. It keeps things moving. 


The American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company 


And Associated Companies 


will hold gasoline above 
po A riveted tank of 
ado by 
made air-tight by solderi 
it—and, provided there is - 
no pressure on it, it may 
,remain air-tight. But put 
that tank under ground, 
and how long will it re- 


for 
Automobiles, 
Motor Boats, etc. 


Placed Underground 


are made of high-grade steel, 3/16 
in. thick, brazed, without rivet or 
solder joint to leak, by a process 
we have successfully used in the 
manufacture of tanks for the largest 
railroad systems in the world for 
twenty years. 


Air-Tight Steel Tanks 
are sold on 30 days’ trial, with an 
absolute guarantee. 
White for illustrat 


booklet FREE. 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 
“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “ROTAL 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


By H. P. WELLS 


Author of The American S Amon-Fisherman 


This is a new edition of a book which is already 
a standard on the subject of fishing with a rod. 
Mr. Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he 
has added materially to this volume. _ The 
book goes into all necessary details, with 
drawings and diagrams of the manufacture 
and use of rods and fly-tackle and the making 
of flies. The book is the best authority on 
this subject in existence. 
Illustrated utth Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 
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New York’s $0,500,000 Worth of Sea-gulls 


By Eugene Slade Bisbee 


thousand sea-gulls fiving 
about New York Harbor. 
ij They have been counted 
by the Audubon Society. 
They are the scavengers 
of the waters of the metropolis. The 
law protects the birds, and to kill one 
means in fines and costs the sum of 
$87.50, so that the total valuation of 
the seventy-five thousand which make 
their temporary homes in the harbor 
is $6,562,500. 

Kvery.vear these gulls migrate. The 
old ones have regular established nest- 
ing places, Where they go every year 
to breed. A favorite locality of the 
gulls for this purpose is a cluster of 
small islands in Lake Champlain. 
called the Four Brothers. As the crow, 
or gull, flies, these islands are about 
eight miles southwest of Burlington, 
Vermont, atl are located off the coast 
of the Lake at Willsboro Point. They 
are very small, none being more than 
three or four acres in extent, and are 
the property of Edward Hatch, Jr., 
of New York. Mr. Hatch believes in 
the efficacy of the gull as a scavenger 


seventy-five 


days are on the wing, developing very 
rapidly. They are voracious eaters 
and begin to scramble for themselves 
almost as soon as they are out of the 
shell. The only place on or near 
Lake Champlain where they breed is 
the Four Brothers Islands, where con- 
ditions are ideal. Sheltered from the 
winds by high banks and a heavy 
growth. of trees and undergrowth, 
their nests are found everywhere. 
An interesting feature of their migra- 
tion to the islands to breed is the an- 
nual coming of the summer residents 
with their launches and other pleas- 
ure craft. With the first toot of the 
whistle the gulls rise en masse and 
circle about the boat with shrill 
screams, seeking to drive off the in- 
truders. Occasionally a mother, 
more bold than others, will swoop 
down within a foot of a man’s head, 
often striking him with a wing as 
she sweeps by and uttering a scream 
that will come nigh to driving him 
out of his wits if he has been un- 
aware of the bird’s approach. After 
a week or so, however, the birds be- 
come accustomed to the human in- 


to such an extent that he protects the 
birds that come to his islands to 
hatch their young and employs war- 
dens to guard them. The islands be- 
long exclusively to the gulls and they ; 
have become so used to protection that the old ones are 
remarkably tame. From five hundred to a thousand 
young gulls are reared there every summer, and all of 
them make their way.to New York Harbor, following 
the course of the streams tributary to the Hudson 

The gulls are of no value save as seavengers, vét for 
this purpose they are worth, all the protection that 
can be given them. It has béen claimed that without 
the gulls there would be an epidemic in the metropolis, 
caused by the decaying matter that floats through 


Southeast Island, in Lake Champlain, where the gulls breed 


every sewer into the harbor and is tossed about by 
the tides. 

Inured to all sorts of inclement weather, the gulls 
‘build themselves nests which are of the simplest con- 
struction, yet always concealed after a fashion from 
prying eyes and wild winds and waves. From two to 
four eggs are laid and the period of incubation is a 
fortnight. The little fellows fresh from the egg al- 
most immediately swell up to seVeral times that size, 
just as soon as their feathers dry, and within a few 


habitants and rarely rise in flight 
unless the approach is too near for 
their apparent safety. 

There is a caretaker on each 
island whose duty it is to count the 
birds and their nests and to make as close an ac- 
counting as possible of the number reared each 
year. Strangers are not permitted to land on 
any of the islands, and the gulls seem to recognize 
their friends and not to fear for their safety while 


nesting. The old ones, it s been proven, re- 
turn each year to nest, but the young of each 
.season’s hatch seek other places for the same 
purpose, and no man has yet been able to tell 


what becomes of them. 


; 
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A herring gull upon her nest hatching out her progeny 


A freshly hatched herring gull “swelling visibly”’ before the camera 


IN MEMORY OF A GREAT EXPLORER 


{Continued from page 16.) 

ture of Crown Point and Ticonderoga by Amherst in 
1758; and Ambherst’s capture of Montreal two years 
later, which brought to an end the French dominion 
in Canada. Long after that- memorable struggle came 
Benedict Arnold’s great victories with the American 
Revolutionary forees in the same country, Ethan 
Allen's capture of Ticonderoga “by the authority of 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress,’ as well as 
his capture of Crown Point; Montgomery and Arnold’s 
victory at St. John’s, their brilliant attack on Que- 
bec. where Montgomery died in glory; the first naval 
battle between American and British fleets, when Ar- 
nold, in 1776, with a flotilla mounting only seventy 
guns, bested Sir Guy Carleton and his foree of twelve 
thousand men at Valeour Island, and occupied Ticon- 
deroga with his victorious remnant, which Carleton 
dared not attack. Then Burgoyne recaptured Ticon- 
deroga, only to be overwhelmed by the raw Americans 
at Saratoga. Last. but not least noteworthy was the 
victory of Commodore Macdonough over the British 
fleet. in 1814: Champlain has indeed much to com- 
memorate, 

Qn Sunday. July 4th, commemoration exercises in 
honor of the Sieur Samuel de Champlain will be held 
in the churches of New York and Vermont near the 
lake. At Burlington, Vermont, under the supervision 
of the Roman Catholie clergy, masses will be sung and 
sermons delivered in the open air. Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop. Ireland, the archbishops and bishops of 
* Canada, and other prominent clergymen will take part. 

On Monday, July 5th, at Crown Point, New York, 
will follow the presentation of water pageants, depict- 
ing the discovery ot Lake Champlain and the fight of 
the Algonquins and the Hurons led by Champlain 
against the Troquois. In these pageants one hundred 


and fifty Indians will take part. The pageants will 
be followed by the presentation of the Indian drama 
“Hiawatha.” especially written to express the war-like 
temperament of the Algonquin. Pageants and drama 
will be presented afternoon and evening. The evening 
exercises will be followed by an extensive display of 
fireworks. The literary programme will take place 
during the day, and will include addresses and other 
exercises. 

At Ticonderoga. on July 6th, “ Hiawatha” will be 
given, with addresses by prominent Americans, and a 
display of fireworks in the evening. The Pell family, 
who‘own the site of the old fort at Ticonderoga, have 
restored the ancient barracks and fortifications, at 
great expense. 

At Plattsburg. New York, on July 7th, the Presi- 
deritial party, including .President Taft, Vice-President 
Sherman, Speaker Cannon, members of the Cabinet, 
and. guests from France, Great Britain, and Canada, 
will arrive early in the day and take quarters at 
Hotel Champlain. Governor Charles E. Hughes of New 
York, and Governor George H. Prouty of Vermont, 
accompanied by their staffs, the members of the Lake 
Champlain Tercentenary Commissions, and the mem- 
bers of the New York Legislature will also be quar- 
tered at Hotel Champlain. 

The literary exercises of the day will include an ad- 
dress by Senator Elihu Root, and a poem by a distin- 
guished poet. 

The [Indian pageants and the drama of “ Hiawatha” 
will be repeated here both afternoon and evening, and 
the pyrotechnic display will be elaborate. President 
Taft will visit the Champlain Assembly. 

At Burlington, Vermont, on July 8th, the Presiden- 
tial party and foreign guests will arrive.early in the 
forenoon, Upon arrival they will be escorted an 
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amphitheatre by United States troops and the Ver- 
mont National Guard, where literary and historical 
exercises will be held. It is expected that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Premier of Canada, will deliver the principal 
address. The poem, written especially for the oc- 
casion by Mr. Bliss Carman, will be read by the poet 
himself. 

The Presidential party and foreign guests will be 
entertained during the day, and in the evening will 
witness the pageants, the drama “ Hiawatha,” and the 
fireworks. 

At Isle la Motte, Vermont, on July 9th, patriotic 
exercises will be contributed by the societies of Colo- 

ial Dames, Daughters of the American Revolution, 

d Daughters of 1812. A giant boulder will be un- 
véiled to the memory of Colonel Seth Warner and Cap- 
tain Remember Baker. It is expected that Archbishop 
Ireland will deliver the principal address. The Indian 
pageants and the drama “ Hiawatha” will also be 
given. 

At Swanton, Vermont, and at Fort Cassin, on the 
Otter Stream, Saturday, July 3d, will be devoted to 
anniversary exercises. Rouses Point will celebrate on 
Friday, July 9th, with Indian pageants and fireworks. 
At St. Albans, Vermont, Monday, July 5th, will be a 
day of celebration, including” historical features, a 
duplication of the St. Albans raid of October 19, 1864. 
At that time a Confederate detachment, led by 
General Young, raided the St. Albans banks and car- 
ried away into Canada $280,000 in gold and currency. 
General Young, who is still living, will review the 
pageant. There will be a parade of Kill Kare Indians, 
a military parade of the State militia, and troops 
from Fort Ethan Allen; also an automobile and car- 
riage flower parade, concluding with grand illumina- 
tion and fireworks. 
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AFRICA 


So hag 


“‘Sharpshooter 


Use either in hunting 
large or small game. 


FOR RIFLES ONLY 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating ““A Day’s Hunt,” 
Address Dept, X, 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
| POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. 5S. A. 


THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


batten 
nflamma 
Assu res Comfort 


Used by men of discrimination 
everywhere, Sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. Write 
for booklet on shav- 
ing.—mailed free on request. 

Lamont, Corliss & Co., 78 Hudson St. 


“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 


Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer. 

We've a beautifully illustrated book 
that tells about the summer pleasures 
that await you on Cape Cod—the yacht- 
ing, the bathing, the fishing, and the so- 
cial life. 

Before you decide where to go this 
summer, send for ‘‘ Quaint Cape Cod.” 


It’s Free. 


Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A., 
Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
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Mr. EccrtestoN MAXWELL, of the 
Braemar Golf and Country Club, has 
perfected a living device to prevent los- 
ing balls in the rough which will probably 
help him to a high rank in the world of 
golf—if he can gain the approval of the 
U. 8S. G. A. Mr. Maxwell is a collateral 
descendant of one of the greatest cham- 
pions of Scotland, and one of his most 
treasured possessions is a pair of thick 
hob-nailed shoes made for one of his an- 
cestors by no less a personage than the 
very “one Patterson, a shoemaker,” who 
beat King James in a well-known match. 
Unhappily, the American branch of the 
Maxwell family has developed a tendency 
to “ nerves,” which in Mr. Eccleston Max- 
well’s case shows itself in a most em- 
phatie wildness from the tee “and a pro- 
nounced tendency to pull or slice his tee 
and brassy shots. Otherwise his golf is 
vn He is a tall, lean, slashing ath- 
ete, weighing one hundred and eighty 
pounds, calm, alert, resourceful, endur- 
ing—the very type of the ideal golfer, 
except for those pulled and sliced wooden 
shots. 

In his kennels at Sunnyfield Mr. Max- 
well spent much time recently in play- 
ing with two puppies—a greyhound of 
fine family and an Irish terrier descended 
from the famous champion Celtic Badger. 
«Beginning with a box of. cracked and 
battered golf-balls, he threw the balls, 
one at a time, as far as he could on the 
lawn. The greyhound, hunting by sight, 
kept close to the flying ball and usually 
retrieved it before the terrier could come 
near it. But Mr. Maxwell noticed that 
when the ball rolled into the hedge or 
rough grass it was always the terrier 
who brought it back. The dogs were de- 
lighted with the game itself and es- 
pecially happy, because at the end of 
their play Mr. Maxwell always gave them 
a few kind words and approving pats and 
an extra bit of biscuit. 

As the dogs grew older and stronger 
Mr. Maxwell began. to hurl away the 
golf-balls with the mid-iron. When the 
puppies became familiar with this dis- 
tance he began to use the brassy and send 
the balls from 250 to 275 yards every 
time. Then there dawned upon him a 
beautiful idea—why not use the dogs to 
find lost balls? Of course they must not 
retrieve them unless they had flown out 
of bounds. So he set up two rows of blue 
stakes sixty yards apart, and with the 
help of two stablemen prevented the grey- 
hound from ever touching a ball, and 
taught young Celtic Badger III. that he 
must not pick up a ball that fell within 
the stakes, and that he must retrieve only 
those that fell out of bounds. This was 
the slowest part of the schooling; but the 


| Dogging the Links 


Irish terrier is the most intellectual dog 
in the world, and in an ineredibly short 
space of time Celtic Badger III. learned 
only to find and point at balls within 
bounds and to gallop promptly back te 
his master with those that dropped out- 
side the stakes. Little by little Mr. 
Maxwell put the blue stakes farther 
apart, until they stood at the same in- 
tervals that they oecupy on a golf-course. 
Next he took the dogs out on the links, 
very early in the morning when no one 
else was about, and trained them to come 


to heel (or, rather, near-heel) at the 
tee and through the fair green. Nothing 


in the world could coax one of them to 
venture on the putting-green, where a dog 
is the most awful hazard known to man. 
As an aid to quick work by his pets, Mr. 
Maxwell steeped the balls in anise-seed oil. 
The oil was, of course, carefully wiped 
off before being put in play; yet he 
found, as the poet truly says, vou may 
top, you may cut up the ball as vou will, 
but the scent of the anise seed clings to 
it still. 

To: see Mr. Maxwell and his dogs at 
work is a rare treat. The big athlete 
rips out a drive of, say, 280 or 290 yards. 
As the gleaming white sphere rises 
spinning on its path through the air, Jim, 
the greyhound, dashes forward in pursuit. 
Seldom does the ball come to earth more 
than thirty yards ahead of Jim. Then 
he, hunting by sight, as all greyhounds 
do, runs to the place where he last saw 
it. If the ball be on the fair green it 
will be easily seen. If it is in the rough, 
Jim lies down where he last saw it. Then 
Celtie Badger III. gallops full tilé to the 
spot and begins circling and quartering 
around Jim. His keen scent and the odor 
of the anise-seed make a _ combination 
hard to beat. Thus far the dogs have 
always succeeded in finding what would 
have been a lost ball long before their 
master overtook them. 

Thanks to his trained dogs, Mr. Max- 
well recently won the finest cup given 
at the Braemar Golf and Country Club 
this season. He has not received the cup 
yet because one of the competitors raised 
a serious objection. He declared tliat 
under Rule 4, which prohibits a player 
from receiving advice from any one ex- 
cept his own caddy, his partner, or his 
partner’s caddy, Mr. Maxwell should not 
employ dogs, inasmuch as their services 
in finding the balls in rough grass con- 
stituted “advice” as to their location. 
The officials of Braemar intend to refer 
the matter to the wise men of the U. 8S. 
G. A. and St. Andrews. If they sanction 
the use of dogs, no doubt the lost-ball- 
dog detectives will soon become prominent 


on every course. 


A BOWLING MACHINE FOR CRICKET PLAYING 


THE APPARATUS IS THE INVENTION OF AN ENGLISHMAN, AND IS A VALUABLE AS- 
SISTANT IN PRACTICE, AS ALMOST ANY KIND OF BALL CAN BE BOWLED WITH IT 


Directing an Aeroplane -by 
Wireless 


EXPERIMENTS are being carried on by 
Professor Weichert of the Meteorological 
Institution at Géttingen, Germany, to 
perfect a miniature aeroplane, or aerial 
torpedo, which shall be driven through 
the air by an electric motor and whose 
course shall be directed by wireless. The 
Messrs. Krupp of Essen are financing the 
project, for they realize the extreme im- 
portance of the invention from a military 
standpoint. An aerial torpedo which can 


be controlled by an operator stationed 
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safely in some fortification on land 
should prove a most destructive engine of 
war. 

The system involved in this new de- 
parture in aeronautics is based upon the 
principles used for steering submarine 
torpedoes by electric waves. Professor 
Weichert also believes that his invention 
will be an aid to scientific investigation 
of the existing atmospheric conditions in 
high altitudes, hitherto almost impossible 
of determination. He is now experimenting 
with a machine which may be directed up- 
ward to a great height and then be drawn 
back again to its starting-point by an 
electric current. 


The kind with the 
‘natural flavor of the 
tomato—keeps after 


it is opened. 


KETCHUP 


Made from lus- 
cious, red-ripe to- 
matoes—the pick of 
the crop, .and con- 
tains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 
U. S. Government 


Every one of our 
products is, and al- 
ways has been 


Pure and Unadulterated 
The Food Law has made 


necessary no change in either 
our formulas or labels. Not 
only our ketchup, but @// our 
products —soups, canned 
fruits,vegetablesand 
meats, jams, jellies, 
preserves, etc.— are 
the acknowledged 
standard of purity 
and delicious flavor. 


Insist upon goods bearing 
our name. 


Visitors are always welcome 
to every part of our kitchens 
and factory. 


Send for our free booklet 
“ Original Menus.” 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hunting Wild Cattle 


Ir any one should declare there were 
wild cattle roaming at will through a 
small wooded tract of one of the eastern 
States of the Union and savagely attack- 
ing any person who chanced to meet 
them, he would probably be dijsbelieved, 


but undoubtedly such a _ conilition of 
affairs does exist in North Carolina, not 
farther than ten miles from the town of 
Fayetteville. 

A number of years ago a certain Major 
Broadfoot, who resided near Fayetteville, 
turned at liberty several of his cattle on 
a narrow strip of land that he owned be- 
tween Carver’s Creek and Cross Creek. 
The animals were not molested and 
rapidly multiplied, while they became 
wilder with each generation. The herd 
now numbers about one hundred head, 
and its range covers a district encom- 
passing some eighty square miles. 

Recently stories began to circulate in 
the neighborhood of Fayetteville concern- 
ing various encounters between the na- 
tives and these cattle, and the major de- 
termined to catch some of the animals, 
After a number of unsuccessful attempts 
to take them alive he decided to shoot 
them, and engaged the services of a crack 
rifle shot. A farmer who lived near by 
acted as guide for the hunter, but their 
expeditions into the cattle country have 
not been productive of great slaughter. 
The animals are so wary and fleet of foot 
that it is exceedingly difficult to get 
within range of them, and altogether but 
six of them have been bagged. One of 
these was a magnificent young bull 
which, after receiving two bullets, charged 
the man with the rifle and was only dis- 
patched when within a couple of yards 
of the hunter. it was a narrow escape 
from possibly a serious injury, and the 
hunt has now developed all the excite- 
ment of big-game shooting. 


A village of boats and skiffs 


MANY OF THE INHABITANTS ON THE COAST 

OF CALABRIA, ITALY, ARE LIVING STILL’ IN 

TEMPORARY SHELTERS, -OWING TO THEIR 
FEAR OF EARTHQUAKE 


Steam Ploughing by Night 


Tne vast grain-fields of the Northwest, 

and of South Dakota in particular, re- 
quire the most improved methods of 
farming for the cultivation ,of the enor- 
mous tracts of land as economically as 
possible. We are familiar with the 
stories of giant reapers and _ binders, 
drawn by teams of eight or ten mules, 
and of other machines that work upon a 
wholesale scale; but the steam plough is 
no less spectacular, though it is seldom 
mentioned. 
' The attention of the stranger, who 
chances to be travelling by rail after 
nightfall through central South Dakota, 
is attracted frequently by dim lighis 
which appear to be moving slowly across 
the prairie in straight lines. These he 
learns are the traction engines drawing 
their sets of ploughs, which are harnessed 
in series of from eight to twenty. They 
work day and night with different shifts 
of men, and the amount of work which 
they do is enormous. Qne outfit will 
plough an acre of ground in ten minutes 
or less, an area which would uire the 
out-of-date single plough, with its team 
of horses, to travel six or seven miles, 
according to the width of the plough. It 
is estimated that there are about one 
thousand steam or gasoline ploughs in 
the State of South Dakota, which means 
that twenty-five thousand acres of sod 
may be turned each day. 

As a —_ rule, the purchaser of 
virgin soil in that State remains at home 
and does not attempt to install his own 
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machinery to cultivate his new land. He 
merely hires the owner of a steam ~— 
to break the ground, seed it with flax 
(for that is the usual first-year crop), 
and to harrow it. If there is a particular 
need of haste in getting in the crop, 
seeders will be hitched behind the ploughs 
and harrows behind the seeders, leaving 
nothing more to be done until harvest- 
time. 


When Hats Became the 
Fashion 


As a general custom, the habit of wear- 
ing hats is only about five centuries old. 
Before then they were practically un- 
known in Europe, and in the year 1449 
when Charles VII. entered the city of 
Rouen, after its recapture from the Eng- 
lish by the French, its inhabitants had 
never seen a hat. The multitude was 
greatly amazed as their monarch rode 
through the streets wearing upon dis 
head an elaborate hat lined with gorgeous 
red silk and crowned by a long feather 
plume. The people immediately at- 
tempted to follow the example of royalty, 
but such head-gear was expensive and 
only the wealthy classes could afford that 
extravagance. The clergy soon desired to 
make the same addition to their attire, 
but this was considered entirely too frivo- 
lous and too evident a display of vanity 
for that sober calling. As a last resort, 
after the complaints were unavailing, all 
priests and religious persons were ex- 
pressly forbidden to appear in public in 
anything except “chaperons made of 
black cloth with decent coronets.” 


A Sixth-Century Columbus 


Sunpay, the 16th of May, being’ the 
thirteen hundred and thirty-second anni- 
versary of the death of St. Brendan, the 
navigator, Canon MclLarney, rector of St. 
Brendan’s Cathedral, Clonfert, County 
Galway, preached on the subject of his 
life. The text was: “This shall be my 
rest forever: here will I dwell, for I have 
a delight therein.” These were the words 
uttered by St. Brendan when he went to 
Clonfert, where he founded the cathe- 
dral in the year 558. Canon McLarney 
dwelt at length upon the facts mentioned 
in the history of ancient Mexico, with 
regard to a man whom the Mexicans in 
their language named Quetzatcoatl, who 
sailed across the Atlantic to Mexico in 
the sixth century, and who evangelized 
a portion of that country at the time. 
From historical facts, traditions, anid 
numerous remarkable coincidences, Canon 
McLarney showed that this Quetzatcoai| 
of the Mexicans was none other than St. 
Brendan, the navigator, the founder of 
Clonfert Cathedral. It was in the year 
545 that St. Brendan undertook his won- 
derful voyage across the Atlantic. This 
event, which was called “The Setting 
Sail of St. Brendan and his Crew” 
(Egressio familie St. Brendani), was 
commemorated in the calendars of the 
early Christian Church on the 22d of 
March for many centuries afterward. 
St. Brendan is buried in Clonfert Cathe- 
dral. When he was dying at Annagh- 
down, near Galway, in the year 577 one 
of his last requests was, “ Bury me in 
my dear city of Clonfert.” His wish was 
granted. He was buried in the place of 
honor in the chancel of the cathedral. 


The Stubborn Python 


Firty-oNE snakes from the Zoological 
Park, in New York City, have been ex- 
ported to England to be exchanged for 
varieties of snakes at the London Zoo 
which are not among the exhibits over 
here. The reptiles arrived in good condi- 
tion, apparently enjoying the voyage, but 
when they were assigned quarters in the 
London the the trouble began. The dens 
had to be rearranged to accommodate the 
newcomers, and many of the old inhabit- 
ants grew exceedingly peevish at this dis- 
turbance. 

Probably the serpent that caused the 
greatest trouble for the keepers was the 
fifteen-foot python, “ Yellow Face.” He 
positively refused to leave his old home, 
all coaxing and enticing being in vain. 
Finally it was decided to employ strategy. 
A long bag was extended in the cage, its 
mouth propped open, and the attendants 
withdrew to watch developments. The 
great python’s curiosity was aroused, and, 
after thoroughly inspecting the exterior 
of the sack, he began to crawl into the 
dark tunnel. When a few yards had dis- 
appeared, the keeper silently approached 
and quickly assisted the remainder of 
“Yellow Face” into the bag. The mouth 
was tied and, despite the snake’s furious 
writhings, he was easily conveyed to his 
new quarters. Although this den is every 
bit as comfortable as his old one, “ Yel- 
low Face” sulks in the farthest corner, 
tying himself in knots and reflecting upon 
the treachery of mankind. 
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The Uniform 


<> 


Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found — 
in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit. 


Damp days, cold days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-prool 
package. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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